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A MAN WHO INSPIRED SHAKESPEARE £ 


Young India on Old Wheels 



This little man in an Indian village is very proud of his old tricycle, the envy of all his com¬ 
panions as he goes wheeling about on this relic of the last generation 


The Frog that is Hard to Kill 


PANDORA S BOX 

AND WHAT CAME OUT 
OF IT 

A Jolly Little Thing that 
Happened in a Farmyard 

WHAT A C.N. READER SAW 

For hundreds of years people have 
spoken of Pandora's Box, but never 
before have we heard of a dog keeping 
one; and no one would have been more 
surprised than Pandora. 

Pandora lived long ago somewhere 
in Greece: Mr. Collie is alive today 
and lives in a farmyard in Sussex. 

. One day Pandora was married to a 
man called Epimetheus, and for a 
wedding present- Jupiter gave her a 
box of curiosities and told her she must 
not open it, which was very unfair of 
Jupiter. The day came when Pandora 
did open the box, and many unpleasant 
things came buzzing out which would 
have been iriuch better shut, up ; among 
them came a little fairy, called Hope, 
which it would' have been' a great pity 
to keep shut' Tip any longer. ^ But 
that is an old story. Now for Mr. 
Collie's .box. . 

..Miss Somebody (who,reads the_C.N. 
and therefore wrote to tell us all about 
it) was standing one day in the farm¬ 
yard, looking about and watching the 
wind blow the apple *" blossom over 
the orchard fence/ when there was a 
movement in the doorway of Mr. Collie's 
kennel. Out came a clucking hen. 

" Hallo," says Miss Somebody, " what 
are you doing there ? Good thing 
Mr. Collie hasn't seen you." 

" Cluck, cluck,", said Mrs. Hen, and 
that was all she said. 

The Procession 

A minute later, out came a kitten, 
and she ran round and round and tried 
to catch her .tail. Before she had 
finished catching it; out of Mr. Collie's 
kennel came a little terrier. 

" Hallo,' • says Miss Somebody, *‘ good 
thing Mr. Collie hasn’t - seenyou.V. 

‘ ‘‘ Yapryap," said the. terrier, and that 
was all he said. . . . : A . 

.Miss Somebody, was . watching; him 
chase the . kitten, when there . was 
another movement in. the doorway of 
Mr, Collie’s kennel, and out came a 
little white lamb" with a black smudge 
on her nose and four black feet.. • 

" Hallo," says Miss Somebody, " good 
thing Mr. Collie hasn't seen you ! " 
/‘.Ba-ba-ba," said the lamb, and, that 
was all she said. ' , 

’ Just‘then came' a big bark.' ; / 

/ ‘‘ Was anyone speaking‘about .me ? " 
And out of the kennel'carried Mr.' Collie, 
himself, ‘the last of the procession. He 
lay down in the sunlight and rolled 
and blinked, 

" I shall call you Pandora in future," 
says Miss Somebody. "You have the 
nicest Pandora's Box I ever saw." 

* " Bow-wow/* said Mr* Collie, and that 
was all he said. 


*/^\nce again our old friend the frog 
^ that was sealed in the rock a million 
years ago lias come out into the open. 

This time he was blasted out in New 
South Wales. The workmen'who were 
digging the foundations for a "new hos¬ 
pital near, Sydney prised open a block 
of rock, and there, .ten feet from the 
surface, as if carefully put away in a 
foundation-stone, sat the frog alive and 
blinking J The . workmen said it was 
about the size of a 'five-shilling piece, 
and Scaly. ‘ • ' : ’ ' ‘ 

Fortunately the frog's antecedents 
were on this' occasion referred to a 
geologist. Sir Edgeworth David, who 
knows a good deal about rocks and 
excavations, and has found many rare 
things in his time, among them being the 
South Magnetic Pole. What Professor 
David has to say" about live frogs in 
excavations carries weight. 


What he did say was what the C.N. has 
explained several times—that it is not 
uncommon to find live frogs in limestone 
rocks in this way, because it is quite 
likely that the spawn of a frog living on 
the surface might be carried down by 
water through a tiny crevice in the rock. 

When the spawn was hatched there 
would be. some acid oozing from the 
body of the tadpole, and this, with the 
help of a little water, would be enough to 
dissolve some of the surrounding lime¬ 
stone and make a tiny cave big enough 
for the tadpole ‘to live in. More water 
coming down would keep the tadpole 
alive till it grew into a frog, and would at 
the same time enlarge its cave dwelling. 

The best proof that each and every 
frog found in this odd way had not been 
there long is that all of them are frogs 
of the kind which live today. Not one 
of them is a frog of the geological past. 


ONE CHANCE IN 
A HUNDRED 

How a Fisherman Took It 

THE SOMETHING THAT 
WAS WORKING THAT DAY 

At Typhoon Corner, off Iceland, there 
are two hundred days of storm in a 
year. During one of them, while the gale 
was driving the steam-drifter Honoria 
bow under, a deck-liand leapt overboard 
to save the mate whom a heavy sea had 
swept over the stern into the waves. . 

There is the story.baldly.told. But the 
Grimsby fishermen, who know what the 
Atlantic is like in storm and learn day 
by day wliat danger is, do not tell it like 
tliat. . When young Duncan Sou ter 
jumped overboard after Harr} 7 Lee," 
they said, " we thought the lad was mad. 

“ Why/there wasn’t one chance' in ‘a 
hundred in that gale and sea that Sou ter 
would ever get to him. And if he did-get 
to him there was more than hundreds to 
one against our ever picking the pair up. 
We ran for lifebelts and lines. What else 
could we do? 

A Miracle of Seamanship 

‘/Ah, but there was something work¬ 
ing for them both that day ! Souter, he 
got to the old man and he stuck to liim, 
and he held him up for twenty minutes, 
he did. And our skipper, the way he 
handled the ship was a miracle. We 
could all see the two, and Harry Evans, 
that’s our skipper, got us to within fifty 
feet and held*the Honoria there. 

" Then we chucked lines at them, and 
one of us, Sobey it was, managed to land 
his line with a grapnel at the end of it 
between the two where they floated. A 
lucky bit that was. We just hooked them, 
as it were, and dragged them alongside 
and snatched them from the sea. 

“ Old Harry Lee, the mate (he's close 
on sixty), seeme.d as if he was dead. 
Massaged him arid pumped his arms for 
two hours, we did, before he moved. But 
half an hour afterwards he all but sat up. 
We landed him in Iceland and left him, 

" As for Souter, he was young and 
strong, and though you'd have thought 
lie was like to faint from exhaustion, he 
was all right in half an hour, and helped 
us to revive Lee. A good man is Souter." 

And so say all of us. - • ■ 

THE BIG BLACK PIGS 

The breeding of big black pigs is of 
such importance in this country that a 
society exists for their cultivation. 

- So urgent is the need for improving 
the means of marking these pigs that 
special' attention is drawn to it in 1 
newly-issued journal devoted to invem 
tions. A machine is wanted with which 
the farmer can quickly tattoo the ears of 
the pig with an identification mark, and 
inventors are earnestly desired to turn 
their attention to such an instrument. n A 
machine for tattooing black pigs' ears 
may sound a funny thing, but there is a 
modest fortune for the man who is lucky 
enough to invent it. 
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CHINA’S TROUBLES 
GROWING 

MISCHIEF MAKERS AT 
WORK 

Wrong-Headed Students who 
Would Drive Out the Foreigner 

WORLD’S INTEREST IN 
DISORDER 

The cause of the serious outbreak of 
disorder in China, led by students, is not 
easy to understand fully from this 
distance. Three causes, at least, are 
concerned ; but in what proportions, and 
how they are combined, remains doubtful. 

First, there has been a strike of an | 
industrial character, affecting many 
businesses in the city of Shanghai. Then 
came an outburst of violence in which 
Chinese students were very busy, and 
which was mixed up with the traditional 
Chinese objection to the presence and 
ways of foreigners. It seems to have 
had as its aim the changing of the past 
and present relations between all foreign 
nations and China—that-is, it has been 
revolutionary as far as Chinese foreign 
affairs are concerned. And under all this 
unrest there has been the deliberate 
mischief planned and supported by 
Russian Bolsheviks, and bragged about 
openly in Russia, but denied where it 
suits Russia's aims to' deny it. 

Destruction of Property 

With the strike this country has no 
concern. It is no business of ours, and 
we cannot judge its merits or absence of 
merits. What does concern the world, 
and more particularly all the sea-going 
commercial nations, is that property 
should not be wantonly destroyed 
because there is a business dispute. For 
Shanghai business property, to a very 
large extent, is foreign property, and by 
arrangements between the Chinese 
Government and foreign Governments 
the foreign quarters have their own 
special means of defence. They police 
their own quarters, and have a system 
of volunteer defence. 

Unfortunately the Chinese Government 
is too weak to keep order anywhere. 
But for foreign supervision, chiefly 
British, American, and Japanese, any¬ 
thing might happen in Shanghai, and 
that supervision is only available at a 
few points on the coast. Inland, all 
non-Chinese people are at the mercy of 
the mob if racial frenzy is once let loose. 

Disappointing the World 

The present state of things is dis¬ 
appointing to all the world. It has been 
assumed of late that, although China is 
so helpless in self-government, there has 
been a growing intelligence which may 
lead her, with the help of foreign 
nations, to right what is wrong. But 
in Shanghai, where contact with the 
outer nations has been long and close, 
we see the student class claiming the 
right to be destructive, making self- 
defence by foreigners a national griev¬ 
ance, and pandering to the ancient 
policy of throwing out “ the foreigner ” 
and shutting the door against mankind. 
Of course, such a mad movement is 
doomed, but how dense must be the 
ignoraiice that supposes it is possible ! 

Ample protection can be given by the 
different navies to the centres where 
China meets the world in trade, but the 
echoes from such disturbances as have 
been promoted in Shanghai will cany a 
sense of clanger far and wide in China, 
and will impede the kind of good work 
that is needed for the redemption of the 
Chinese people from confusion, violence, 
and corruption. * ! 


FLAMMARION 

A Famous Name in 
Astronomy 

ODD STORY OF HOW HE 
SETTLED DOWN 

With the passing of Camille Flam- 
marion, the aged French astronomer, 
was snapped a link which bound the 
star-gazers of to-day with that great 
mathemat ician, 
Leverxier, who was 
one of the dis¬ 
coverers of the 
planet Neptune, 
and who was 
Director of the 
Paris Observatory 
when Flammarion 
entered it as a boy 
of sixteen. 

Flammarion’s 
connection with 
Leverrier -was not a happy one, for 
that distinguished but autocratic man 
thought him an idler, and one night 
dismissed him from the Observatory. 
But Flammarion found mathematical 
work elsewhere of a dull, but afterwards 
of a profitable kind, and eventually was 
able to set up an observatory of his own 
at Juvisy, where for the rest of his life 
he sought and found the ^companionship 
of the stars. 

There is a double meaning in that, 
for he was one of the early balloonists; 
but he did honest and lasting work for 
astronomy, and a minor planet is named 
after him. Perhaps his best title to be 
remembered is that for many years lie 
wrote about the heavens, and especially 
about the planet Mars, with such fresh¬ 
ness and poetry that he made hundreds 
of thousands of readers all over the 
world follow him in the search of 
celestial wonders. 

The Neglected Letters 

Very interesting is the story of 
Flammarion’s observatory at Juvisy. 
One day he received a long letter in 
Alexandrine verse, beginning with 
Illustrious Master. The signature was 
unknown to him, and seeing in the first 
dozen lines nothing but rhetorical lauda¬ 
tion he threw the letter away without 
reading the rest of it. 

A few months later came another 
missive in the' same handwriting, this 
time, however, addressed to Dear 
Master, and the praise was couched in 
prose. Again Flammarion just glanced 
at the letter and threw it away. A 
further letter from the same hand began 
with the cold Dear Sir, but as it was 
still long it got no more consideration 
than the others. 

Finally came a brief note: Sir, you 
are discourteous. Three times I, as an 
admirer, have offered you as a gift the 
park and mansion which I own at 
Juvisy. You have never answered. I 
demand that you at once telegraph me, 
Yes or No. Flammarion wired “ Yes,” 
and that was how he was able to settle 
down at Juvisy. 


A FINE MOVEMENT 
Reserves for the Boys Brigade 

The Boys Brigade, which has as its 
aims the forming of a company of the 
elder scholars in connection with every 
Sunday-school, and the carrying on of 
such training as will promote Christian 
feeling, obedience, reverence, discipline, 
and self-respect, is making an effort 
to strengthen its junior organisation, 
called the Boy Reserves. 

The Reserves must be Sunday-school 
scholars from 9 to 12. They have a 
suitable uniform, games, physical exer¬ 
cises, and such training as will fit 
them to join the Brigade when they are 
12 years old. 


A MYSTERY OF 
THE CLOUDS 

Something that Never 
Happened Before 

AND IS NOT LIKELY TO 
HAPPEN AGAIN 

To the long roll of those who have 
been killed in the clouds must be added 
the names of Flight-Sergeant Frank 
Lowry, whose death was of so strange a 
kind that it seemed to add a new peril 
to the risks of flight. 

Flying Officer Smith, who was flying 
the plane while Sergeant Lowry was 
working the wireless, noticed first a smell 
of burning rubber, and then smoke com¬ 
ing out from the cockpit where Lowry 
was. He spoke to him and had no 
answer. He leaned over to call him, 
and Lowry collapsed in the cockpit. 

The flying officer planed swiftly to 
earth. A doctor was sent for, other 
officers came, remedies were tried. All 
was of no avail. Lowry was dead. So 
sudden and mysterious a death seemed 
at first inexplicable, and in search of a 
solution someone suggested that he 
must have been killed by a discharge of 
atmospheric electricity—-unperceived by 
the flying officer and imperceptible in any 
damage to the plane. 

A Simple Explanation 

If that had been credible, then indeed 
a new terror would have been added to 
the mysteries of the upper air; but 
further examination showed that there 
was an explanation which was unhappily 
simple. There was something wrong 
with the wireless apparatus, the head¬ 
phones of which were clamped to the 
dead man’s head. 

There were four things wrong, the 
faulty insulation of the earpieces, the 
metal of the headpiece, the “ earthing ” 
of the accumulator, the fitting of the 
windmill which supplied the current. 
None of these by itself would have 
mattered, but the coincidence of them 
all sent a current at 1000 volts through 
poor Lowry, which practically electro¬ 
cuted him. 

Such a tiling has never been known to 
happen before and most likely will not 
ever happen again. Tragic as the 
coincidence lias been, the airmen who 
run so many risks will be relieved to 
hear that death by discharges of atmo¬ 
spheric electricity is not to be added to 
the possibilities of tragedy. 

AN ICY PRISON 
A Tale of a Refrigerator 

In the basement of a Liverpool 
restaurant swings a heavy door which 
played a practical joke on a waiter that 
not even the most severe heat-wave 
could excuse. 

This door opens and closes on a 
refrigerator. Tlie waiter entered the 
big icy room to fetch some food, when 
the steel door clanged tight. 

Startled but not flustered, he col¬ 
lected the dishes and touched the bell 
push which ought to sound somewhere 
up in the restaurant, and waited for 
someone to hurry down to see what was 
the matter. 

He waited a minute, five minutes. 
Nobody came. He kept his finger 
pressed to the bell push. Nobody an¬ 
swered. Something had gone wrong 
with the wire. 

It was useless for him to hammer on 
the twelve-inch steel door, and as 
useless to shout. He was becoming 
chilled to the bone, and as the minutes 
went by they seemed like hours. 

At last, in despair, he collected all 
the sacking he could find, wrapped him¬ 
self in it and lay down to wait for 
assistance. After what seemed an age, 
a fellow worker came down and found 
him, collapsed and half conscious l 


BIG EVENTS ON A 
LITTLE ISLAND 

Making a Peaceful Pacific 

WHAT THE EASTERN 
PEOPLES WANT . 

By Oup Chinese Correspondent 

A very interesting and remarkable 
event is happening in Hawaii, which is 
so far away from Britain that we seldom 
have news of it. 

The important thing about the 
Hawaiian Islands is that they Ire right 
in the middle of the vast Pacific and 
form a kind of halfway house where 
Japanese and Chinese meet Americans 
and Canadians. So Honolulu, their 
capital, has been chosen for the holding 
of a great conference between the 
Pacific peoples. 

In the Pacific there are almost as 
many difficult questions between the 
nations as there are in Europe, and as 
the Pacific peoples belong to very 
different races and religions these ques¬ 
tions are usually difficult to settle. The 
League of Nations has tried hard to 
make the nations agree, but without 
much success. 

The Voice of the People 

So the Pacific peoples are meeting at 
Honolulu to try to settle their differ¬ 
ences themselves, which is a very 
important thing indeed. 

Now the most remarkable thing is 
that the various peoples think that all 
the conferences held in the past were 
arranged too much by their Govern¬ 
ments, and they themselves had very 
little chance of letting the other peoples 
know what they thought. That being 
so, delegates from America, China, 
Japan, Canada, and other countries are 
now about to meet face to face and talk 
things over from the point of view of 
their own peoples. 

Of course, the results of the conference 
will bind no one, but its importance lies 
in the fact that it will let the world 
know what the peoples of the Pacific 
really want. It is a great step forward 
in the direction of friendship and peace. 


THINGS SAID 

Modern life is apt to produce, not 
strength, but stress. Lord Dawson 
The tragedy of the sea-birds starved 
by fuel oil discharged from ships is 
universal. It rings the world. 

H. de Veve Stacpoolc 

I enjoyed the time of office. It was a 
great time; it was a high adventure. 

Mr. Ramsay hlacDonald 
There are in use today numbers of 
school buildings which no factory 
inspector would tolerate for a day. 

Secretary, Head Teachers Association 
We will rise again, if not this genera¬ 
tion then the next, or in a hundred 
years. Herr Tyssen, German Industrialist 
It is not the general public which 
makes a country great, but the man 
who has seen visions and dreamed 
dreams, and is willing to risk all to 
achieve his' ideals. Canon Carnegie 

Lord Haldane always keeps me sup* 
plied with a tin of tobacco. 

The Prime Minister 

The monuments in St. Paul’s are 
mostly ugly, cumbrous, and grotesque, 
though the interior does not resemble a 
mason’s yard, like parts of Westminster 
Abbey. Dean Inge 

Never in our history has the youth 
of this country had the same chance as 
now. Loyd Methuen 

The call to honour all men comes 
specially to an Empire wherein for every 
white man there are six of another 
colour. Archbishop of York 



M. Flammarion 
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THE ELECTRIC EYE 


SCENES IN RESTLESS CHINA 


BAKSHEESH 


SEEING A CANDLE THREE 
MILES OFF 

Most Wonderful Receiver of 
Light in the World 

PROGRESS IN SEEING 
BY WIRELESS 

The progress recently in the making 
of light-sensitive cells has brought us 
very much nearer to a solution of the 
fascinating riddle of seeing by wireless. 
It has solved the problem of the talking 
kinematograph, and it is doing many 
other wonderful things. 

So sensitive that it can “ see ” the 
glimmer of a candle burning three miles 
away, the photo-electric cell is the most 
delicate detector of light in the world. 
The faintest glimmer of light cast upon 
one of these cells can cause a huge 
machine to be set in motion. 

The metals potassium and sodium, 
when placed inside a glass bulb from 
which the air has been exhausted, have 
the curious power of giving off electrons 
when light is directed on their surface. 
By treating the metals with hydrogen 
and then bombarding them with cathode 
rays, they become marvellously more 
sensitive to light. 

Measuring Star Light 

The discovery was made some time 
ago that by introducing a trace of argon 
gas into the little bulb, the " cell ” 
became 500 times more sensitive still; 
and now, by amplifying the effect of the 
light with a wireless valve, the electric 
current obtained from the illuminated 
cell can 3’et again be increased a 
hundred thousand times. 

So it is that the feeble light of a star 
so infinitely distant that it is barely 
visible in the most powerful telescope 
can be detected, and actually measured, 
by means of a photo-electric cell. (The 
infra-red rays from an electric lamp, 
after passing through a sheet of solid 
ebonite, have even been measured with 
a new form of potassium cell.) 

These electric eyes are now being 
used to measure the heat from furnaces, 
for the hotter a furnace is, the whiter 
and brighter is the light it gives, so that 
by measuring its light we can measure a 
temperature too high to record by any 
ordinary thermometer. 

Harnessing the Dawn 

A new and very sensitive form of 
these electric eyes has enabled a scientist 
to show how a very simple object, 
such as a hand or the outlines of a 
human face, can be seen at a distance by 
television. With another type of cell 
Lee de Forest has succeeded in making 
photographs of sound taken on a 
kinematograph film reproduce speech 
and music in exact time with the move¬ 
ments portrayed in the picture. The 
actual telegraphy of the images of 
simple figures by means of electric eyes 
was demonstrated by Mr. Thorne Baker 
the other day at the Royal Institution. 

The first glimpse of dawn can be 
harnessed to put out the lights of an 
automatic buoy at sea; the first glare 
from an outbreak of fire can be made to 
start a warning syren or other alarm; 
and a new method of exploring the 
heavens and measuring the brightness 
of the stars has been discovered by 
means of these sensitive electric eyes. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest. 

A Beauvais tapestry panel . . £1312 

Five Flemish tapestry panels . £1260 
Two Baxter prints . . . £700 

Book of Hours, 15th-century £350 

Three Louis XVI marble vases. £346 
A Chinese carpet .... £288 

Chimney clock by Henry Lavre £220 

A 14th-century MS.£170 

Ten Hepplewhite chairs . . £152 

A Chippendale bookcase . . £150 

An old English barometer . . £94 

1st edition of Pickwick Papers £62 



A street, scene in Pekin 



A group of natives of the Boxer type 



The native quarter of Shanghai 


A floating street In Canton 


The river front at Shanghai 

China is in a ferment at the present time, and the anti-foreign feeling has been increasing 
rapidly during recent weeks. These pictures show types of the natives, and scenes in the 
chief centres of disturbance—Shanghai, Pekin, and Canton. See page 2 




A CONSTANTINOPLE 
STORY 

How a Grand Vizier Lost His 
Secret Commission 

TRADER’S GIFT AT THE HANDS 
OF DEATH 

One of the plagues of the Near East is 
baksheesh. 

Baksheesh is not only an alms given 
to a beggar or temporary servant; it is a 
bribe which officials secretly exact for 
doing their duty, or even for pretending 
to do their duty; a blackmail levied 
upon every official transaction. State 
and public suffer sorely from the prac¬ 
tice, and an attempt is being made to 
amend the situation. 

Only the fringe of the problem is so 
far to be touched. Persons who seek by 
bribing the customs officers to get their 
goods out of bond without paying the 
proper levy are to be punished by having 
their names officially published in the 
newspapers. Those who offer bribes 
for the furtherance of contracts will also 
be treated in the same way. * 

The Cancelled Contract 

We must not, when condemning 
Turkish dishonesty, assume too virtuous 
an attitude ourselves, for it is but a few 
years since that we had to pass an Act 
for suppressing secret commissions in 
England. But in Turkey the practice 
is rampant, and ever has been. 

Perhaps the system cannot be better 
illustrated than by an experience which 
came under the notice of the late Mr. 
Charles Tuckerman, one-time American 
Ambassador to Greece, when he went to 
Constantinople on a commercial mission. 

The Turkish Government invited 
tenders from abroad for the supply of 
300,000 rifles. Competition proved keen 
and samples and representatives turned 
up from many quarters. 

At last the agent of an American firm 
was able to assure Mr. Tuckerman that 
he had secured the contract. The 
document had been duty drawn up and 
agreed to by both the Government and 
himself, he said, and all that was 
necessary now was the formal signature 
of the Grand Vizier. 

Straight from the telling of this 
jubilant tale the Americ’an ivent to the 
office of the Grand Vizier, to find, to his 
intense astonishment, that at the 
eleventh hour that great man had can¬ 
celled this contract and had signed a 
new one with a rival firm. 

The Bribe Lost and Won 

It is always possible to obtain secret 
information, at a price, in Constanti¬ 
nople, so the American was not long in 
ascertaining that the rifle which the 
Vizier had agreed to accept was not only 
inferior to that which he had rejected, 
but was to cost a good deal more. Also 
the terms were cash on delivery, a unique 
advantage to a trader in Turkey. 

A few weeks later the Grand Viziei 
was assassinated, just as the first cargo 
of the rifles arrived. 

Mr. Tuckerman now asked the 
successful contractor wliat difference 
this tragic event would make to the 
validity of the contract. Would * he 
cease to supply the guns ? 

“ It will make no difference to the 
contract,” was the answer, “ but it will 
make a great difference to me, for I now 
pocket half a dollar on each rifle, which 
would have gone, by private arrange¬ 
ment, into the pocket of his Highness, 
the Grand Vizier ! ” 


GRASSHOPPER STAMPS 

The Mexican Government has resorted 
to a strange method of raising funds 
in a great campaign against the grass¬ 
hoppers. Postal matter is to be taxed, 
and grasshopper stamps are attached to 
each letter or parcel. 
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LOST SHIPS 

Floating About the Sea 

DERELICT CROSSING THE 
ATLANTIC ALONE 

The interesting letter that follows comes 
from an old GN. boy who is now a wireless 
operator at sea. 

We came the other day- across one 
of the most dangerous risks of the sea, 
a derelict ship. We found her, happily, 
in the daytime, 450 miles south-east of 
Cape Race. The captain steered near 
enough to get her name (The Primo), 
and I got a snap of her. 

Of course, we reported her by wireless 
to ships in the vicinity, and to the 
U.S.A. authorities. 

Although she was only a schooner, 
if she had struck us bow on she would 
have cht us down like a knife in butter, 
and we were thankful we did not meet 
her on a dark night. It is better to 
meet an iceberg than a derelict ship, 
for the sudden cold is a warning of an 
iceberg’s approach, ’but there is no 
warning of a derelict ship. 

This is the second derelict we have 
seen from this ship in six months. It is 
surprising that some sailors have never 
seen one. Our boatswain, who has 



The Derelict Ship 


been at sea for twenty years, had never 
met one before. 

The most famous derelict of recent 
days is the Governor Parr. She has 
crossed the Atlantic on her own. The 
chart tells us she became derelict off 
Newfoundland in 1923, drifted south 
into the Gulf Stream, was carried north 
of the Azores, and then turned down 
the coast of Portugal and passed along 
the north-west coast of Africa. 

She has been taken in tow and set 
on fire twice, but is still afloat, and was 
last reported off Las Palmas. 

THE LOST PRIME 
MINISTER 
What He was Doing 

Last week we gave two tales of two 
Prime Ministers. Here we give another, 
a delightful story from France about 
M. Painleve, whose passion for mathe¬ 
matics is even more absorbing than his 
love of politics. 

The Premier had been asked to an 
important dinner-party. All the guests, 
except the chief one, had assembled. 
Time went by. At last, when he was 
three-quarters of an hour late, the host 
rang up the Premier’s house to ask if 
he were ill. The servants replied that 
he had set out for the party an hour ago. 

The consternation was great. Had 
he been murdered by a highwayman, 
killed by a chauffeur, or kidnapped by a 
Communist ? 

One of the servants ran down to tell 
the caretaker that the master had disap¬ 
peared, and there he found the absent- 
minded Premier working out a mathe¬ 
matical problem for the caretaker's 
little boy! 

He had forgotten the party. 


SCIENCE FINDS 
EVIL OUT 

A Hard Blow for the 
Picture Forger 

MAKING SURE OF THE ARTIST 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

We have already announced the process by 
which a French scientist, Dr. Grandgerard, 
declares himself able to prevent the fraudu¬ 
lent traffic in pictures. Here our Paris 
Correspondent adds a few notes on the working 
of the doctor’s idea. 

To demonstrate his discovery Dr. 
Grandgerard holds up a hundred franc 
note to the light and explains why it is 
considered necessary to incorporate in ; 
the printing of the note the impression 
of the outlines of ‘Mercury and Ceres 
which we perceive in the transparency. 

It having long been acknowledged 
that everything on the surface can be 
counterfeited, the watermark has been 
introduced to protect paper money 
from forgery.* Now a similar mark, an 
essential mark of identification, also 
exists at the back of a painting. It is 
found in the irregular squares of the 
canvas, or the grain of the wood. It is 
invisible to the naked eye, but to an 
eye more piercing than ours, the eye of 
the X-rays, it is easily visible. 

A Perfect Witness 

By noting these invariable, measura¬ 
ble, inimitable marks, which possess 
both exterior and interior impressions, 
a radiographic document becomes an 
absolutely perfect witness, as absolute 
as the finger print. 

It is not necessary to radiograph the 
whole painting ; an inch of any part of 
the picture is enough. The films* em¬ 
ployed by Dr. Grandgerard allow several 
plates to be taken simultaneously in a 
fraction of a second. He suggests that 
one of these tiny plates should be given 
to the artist himself, another should 
be attached to the picture, and a third 
should be deposited in official archives. 
In case of doubt of the authenticity of 
a painting , a new radiograph would be 
taken,, and a comparison made with one 
of the original films. 

By such a simple process posterity 
may be saved from any doubt whatever 
about the authenticity of its pictures. 

THE DONKEY’S TREAT 
A Lift in a Lorry 

There was a donke}*- who, among 
many others, went to a great festival not 
long ago, but not on profit bent. He 
was a very small donkey, but he had a 
great deal on the barrow. 

Coming back, the load grew no lighter, 
but as the donkey had not gone out for 
pleasure he took it on as all in the day’s 
work till he had brought his barrowload 
of passengers as far as Wimbledon. Then 
he struck—or stuck. He could do no 
more that day. 

While his burly load of humans were 
thinking over their day’s doings a large 
empty lorry came lumbering up. The 
man driving it was one of those people 
of whom there are happily some left 
who have a heart for dumb and patient 
creatures of burden. He looked at the 
donkey, and we rather think the donkey 
looked at him. Anyway, he offered to 
, give the donkey a lift. As there was 110 
other course open, he said he would give 
a lift to tlie donkey’s passengers as well. 

So, with a good deal of trouble, be¬ 
cause the donkey was not used to this 
kind of consideration, the patient animal 
was hoisted into the lorry, the passengers 
were packed in beside him, a rope was 
tied to the barrow, the lorry went on, 
and the donkey drove home. 


WHAT THE HERON 
THOUGHT 

Looking Down on the C.N. 

When we saw the heron perched on 
the top of the chimney-stack looking 
down on the C.N.’s printing works at 
Bankside, Southwark, we remembered 
the Egyptian saying about the camel 
and tlie camel-driver. 

“ I wonder what he is thinking 
about,” .said the camel-driver of the 
camel, and “ I wonder what he thinks 
about,” said the camel of his master 
the camel-driver. 

What is the heron thinking about as 
he perches by the side of the nine feet 
lightning conductor on the top of the 
General Electric Company’s chimney- 



The Heron on the Chimney 


stack ? Is he wondering whether there 
are any fish in the muddy Thames 
whose tide is streaming below; and if 
not, why not ? Is he merely thinking 
that it is time for him to wing his way 
back to the heronry at Sion House, 
Isle worth, where probably he has a wife 
and family ? But, whatever his thoughts, 
it is certain that he lias no idea, as he 
looks at the C.N. printing works, that 
he is about to become a contributor. 

CASH ON DELIVERY 
How it Works in France 

Great interest has been taken in the sugges¬ 
tion that the Post Office may establish the 
Cash on Delivery system, which works in 
several countries with great success. 

Our Paris correspondent sends us this note 
of the way in which it works in France. 

The sender despatches his merchan¬ 
dise without bothering about his client’s 
solvency, for the post or the railway 
company does not deliver the goods if 
not paid for on delivery. 

The recipient, on the other hand, has 
the advantage of only paying for the 
goods viien they are safely delivered 
to him, and he has no responsibility for 
accidents or theft. 

The charges of this postal service are 
not high. Ten centimes is charged for 
every tvrenty francs worth of merchan¬ 
dise-up to a hundred francs. Then the 
tariff decreases gradually till only two 
francs and a half are charged for ten 
thousand francs worth of goods. 

The formalities are extremely simple. 
A paper has to be filled in on the 
acceptance of the parcel at the post 
office or the station. 

A GREAT MAN’S BRAIN 
Nothing to Do with Weight 

People have often imagined that it is 
possible to measure a man’s intellect by 
the weight of his brain, but another 
proof of the impossibility of doing this 
lias been given to the world by the 
examination of the brain of Anatole 
France, the famous French writer who 
died last year. 

A specialist on these questions, Felix 
Regnault, has just written: " This 

brain is light in weight (36 ounces) for 
a tall, well-built, and aged man weighing 
nearly 11 stones. Genius is not, as was 
commonly believed, dependent on the 
size of the brain. But the deep and 
manifold foldings may well be the 
cause of intellectual superiority, and 
these 1 are remarkably striking with 
Anatole France.” 


THE POOR MAN’S O.B.E. 

Why Mr. Tibbie was in 
the King’s List 

THE FRIEND OF LONDON 
HOSPITAL 

In the King’s Honours List stands 
the name of Mr. Tibbie, on whom the 
King conferred the Order of the British 
Empire for acts of generosity which 
somehow make us all feel proud 
(prouder than ever Mr. Tibbie will be) 
for what he did and what he gave 
never seemed to him to be any great 
matter. He gave his blood to patients 
of the London Hospital who would 
have collapsed without tins sacrifice. 
As the Duke of York said wittily in 
giving him his O.B.E., ]\Ir. Tibbie has 
made many blood relations i 

The story has already been told in 
the C.N., and before that by Lord 
Knutsford, the famous Chairman of 
the London Hospital, who first shed 
the light of public acknowledgment 
on this brave poor man. From time 
to time patients at the hospital suffering 
from shock and loss of blood must 
have some other human blood pumped 
into their veins, but not every kind of 
blood will do. Some people’s blood acts 
better than others. 

Gifts of Blood 

Five years ago it was found that 
Mr. Tibbie had the best kind of blood 
for this healing transfusion. His first 
gift of a pint was to a poor little lad 
who had been run over by *a taxicab 
and taken to hospital. 

Mr. Tibbie answered the call for a 
volunteer blood-giver. From that time 
onward he has been the stand-by when 
such a gift was again needed. He has 
stood by the London Hospital, and 
St. Bartholomew’s and the London 
Temperance Hospital have called on 
him. He has answered the call 51 times. 

There is a fee for this gift—five guineas. 
Mr. Tibbie has never taken it, saying 
that as he tvas too poor to give any 
money to the hospital they must take 
his blood instead. Fifty-one times 
five guineas—fifty guineas a year t 
charity. It is generous of a poor mam 
is it not ? And often Mr. Tibbie did 
not tell his wife , lest it should wovry her l 

THE BROKEN WING 
A Little Tragedy in a Park 

A newspaper in Ireland recorded the 
other day that a grievous calamity had 
fallen upon the swan family, living on 
the pond at Belvoir Park, Belfast. 

The father of the family was sporting 
in the wind^when a strong gust drove 
him against a neighbouring tree and 
broke his wing. On the two subsequent 
days he was noticed limping in great 
pain, his wing trailing on the ground. 

Certain naturalists and bird-lovers 
heard of his plight and found the bird in a 
state of collapse, having trodden on his 
broken wing in every movement he had 
made, so that at last the pain had in¬ 
duced semi-unconsciousness. The wing, 
on being examined, was found to be 
hopelessly broken. The cock-bird’s con¬ 
sort was sitting disconsolate on her 
nest, her eggs on the point of hatching. 

Dr. Milligan, a Belfast surgeon, well 
known for his skill in operating on the 
broken wings of carrier pigeons, was 
sent for. He found that the only thing 
to do was to amputate the wing. A 
cap of flannel soaked in chloroform was 
thrust over the head of the bird, and 
after amputating the wing, the bone 
of which was protruding from the body, 
the doctor bound up the arteries and 
stitched the wound.. The bird was then 
removed to a small wire-netting en¬ 
closure where a park-keeper attended to 
it, but we regret to say that the bird 
relapsed and has now died. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING EVENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 



Equator—the middle 
, line round the globe 


Thp Sun’s Farthest North 

On June 21 the Sun is seen overhead 
at noon at its farthest northern limit, 
called the Tropic of Cancer. After 
June 21 the vertical noon Sun appears 
farther and farther south, until on 
September 23 it reaches the Equator. 
The Sun appears stationary for a day 
or two before turning south, and this 
period is known ns the summer solstice, 
or standing still. On June 21 the mid¬ 
night Sun is seen on the Arctic Circle. 


CHINA'S GREAT EARTHQUAKE^ 

$ News lo hand of ihe qreaf 
earthquake that devastated 
Yunnan in S.W.China shows ^ 
that the loss of life and the Sg 
damaqe were veru qreat.ln ;i£ 
Tali-fu alone, thousands ot people?? 
were killed, the city was laid low :: ? 
and the wells bun ed.so that whan $ 
the houses cauqht fire no water 'was t 
avaifable 


O Last qper^ plaque of locusts at Mosul is 
betnq repeated on a lanqer scale this 
iear, and the crops are in serious 
lanqerof destruction. The locusts are 
extending the area ot their operations 


HUGE FOSSIL SKULL?; 


^CLIMBING AN ERUPTING VOLCANO*?.? 

... An eruption took place on the VoHq Sanqaq '••••• • . 

volcano while it was beinq climbed bq a British *•£• The immense homed skull of an unknown ■■ 
: explorer, who had made his waq upward ' y *‘: creafure has just been found in the bed*of } 
; ; throuqh deep snow y V : V * v'*-; ; ' ; **Y? a stream in the Rouxvilie reqion.The skull • 

• ‘ *' :■$% resembles that of a buffalo, out the horns ji 

are five feet lonq 



: CENTRAL AUSTRALIA’S RIVERS m&n%g!!SS& 
: It is beina pointed out that the river systems of yy: ; :?y: ; : ; >:y ; : ; ;??:? 
: Central Australia, once wronqlq described as desert, cover 
\ hundreds of thousands of square miles. The Finke River 1000 
I miles lonq is sometimes 3000 feet across and 50 feet deep. 1 
i After a cloudburst it is a miqhtij, rushinq torrent 




THE DOCTOR’S ADVICE 
Find a Hobby for the Mind 

Seven hundred American doctors have 
come to England, and after their recep¬ 
tion by the Duke of York, have dis¬ 
tributed themselves all over our great 
hospitals to see what their English 
brethren can teach them. 

It is a great lesson in humility, for 
among these seven hundred are so many 
of the cleverest doctors in America that 
it makes one think of King Edward’s 
question when he and Queen Alexandra 
received two thousand nurses at Marl¬ 
borough House : “ What’s become of all 
their patients ? ” 

These doctors in going for a time to 
school again are paving the way to a 
future when all the world’s doctors will 
join together as one man to fight the 
common enemy Disease, and their battle- 
cry will be : One touch of illness makes the 
whole world kin . Meanwhile, though they 
have come to learn, they have something 
to teach. One of them. Dr. Mayo, who 
ranks among the greatest surgeons of the 
world, had a' word to say which should 
be heeded by all young people, though 
he was saying it to young medical 
students in particular. 

He told them all to take up some 
study, not for what profit it would bring 
them, but to be a hobby in their leisure 
hours. What true education did for all 
people, he said, was to enable them to 
enjoy their own society, and one of the 
ills of today was that so many could not 
do so. The real rest a man had from his 
work was to have a change of it which 
was as good as play to him. Youth was 
the time to select this working hobby, 
and the best selection was one which 
kept us in touch with Nature. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 


Arcturus.Ark-tu-rus 

Czechs ...... Cheks 

Guereza.Ge-re-za 

Phoebus.Fe-bus 

Solenodon . # , So-le-no-don 


THE GREAT GATES 
How the Tides Lifted Them 

The task of removing and repairing 
six giant lock gates weighing 160 tons 
each lias just been successfully com¬ 
pleted by the L.M.S. Railway at 
Grangemouth Docks. 

These great gates, which control the 
entrance to the docks from the sea, 
measure 47 feet by 35, and in thickness 
vary from two feet to over six. They 
were removed, repaired, and replaced 
without interfering with the working 
of the docks. 

For the removal the power of the sea 
itself was used by the engineers. The 
gates, which are hollow and filled with 
water to give weight to them, were 
emptied and made watertight, and the 
rising tide then floated them off their 
bearings. . After being repaired they 
were towed back to the locks and placed 
over the bearings at high tide, and with 
the ebb thev sank slowly to rest. . 

THE C P. AND ITS HUNDRED 
PICTURES 

We are often told that the surest way 
to peace among the nations is for the 
people to get to know one another by 
travelling in foreign lands. The gate¬ 
way of travel is not open to all, but 
the Children’s Pictorial helps us. 

This week’s number has over a 
hundred pictures, many showing life 
and scenes in other lands. A picture 
journey through North China shows 
us the strange and wonderful life of the 
East, while pictures showing the gather¬ 
ing of many kinds of food take us to 
Australia, New Zealand, Hawaii, Canada, 
and European countries. 

Besides all these pictures there are 
several pages of stories, articles, and 
things to make and do. Ask at the 
bookstall for the Children’s Pictorial. 


ONE-WAY TRAFFIC 
Successful Experiments in Paris 

Paris has been trying the One-Way 
Traffic system, and the experiment of 
keeping certain crowded streets to One¬ 
way Traffic has proved so successful 
that it is being extended. 

Twenty more of the chief thorough¬ 
fares are now restricted for use from 
eight in the morning to eight at night for 
vehicles going in one direction only, and 
other streets must be similarly used be¬ 
tween two and seven in the afternoon. 

Open-air garages are to be provided 
in certain parts of the city, where 
vehicles must wait as long as they need, 
without the risk that the drivers will be 
summoned by the police for obstruction. 
Slow-moving horse-drawn vehicles and 
hand-carts will perhaps be kept out of 
the main thoroughfares altogether dur¬ 
ing the busiest hours of the day, and 
lorries delivering large quantities of 
goods will have to get their work done 
at night, or in the early morning. 

It is interesting to remember that a 
short time ago the London authorities 
tried to enforce a rule that vehicles 
should only go one way along’ Long 
Acre ; but the public did not take 
kindly to the change. 

HOW A RAILWAY WORKS 
The Big Wembley Model 

The L.M.S. Railway have installed 
at Wembley a full working model of 
a railway system, showing how it is 
organised and controlled. 

A big electric model is used to 
demonstrate the methods by which 
British railway companies control the 
movements of trains from signal boxes. 

A control table shows how trains are 
moved from one part of the system to 
another as a general moves armies, and 
a control-diagram indicates by means of 
lights the exact whereabouts of every 
train at one time. 

The controller, can from a distance 
add or detach vehicles or divert traffic 
from one route to another. 


LIBERIA 

The Negro Republic for Slaves 
Set Free 

PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO 
CONGRESS 

The Negro Republic. of Liberia, in 
West Africa, founded for the freed Negro 
slaves of America, has a constitution 
like that of the American Republic, and 
its President, ML Charles King, has been 
reading his Message to Congress. 

Though the first settlers returned 
across the Atlantic over a hundred years 
ago, there are still only some 12,000 
American Negroes there today; they 
prefer the land of their adoption. The 
rest of the two million inhabitants of 
Liberia’s 40,000 square miles are native 
Negroes, and all but 50,000 of them still 
uncivilised. 

Thus the American Negroes have a 
very responsible and by no means easy 
task, as difficult as that of the Governors 
of the British territories near them, and 
without the support of Britain’s mani¬ 
fold resources. President King ex¬ 
plained in his Message how hopes of a 
loan of money from America had been 
disappointed, and how very rigid econo¬ 
mies had had to be made to make up 
for the absence of that help. Happily an 
improvement in West African trade had 
come just at the right time and they 
could now see their way through. 

Somehow the Government manages to 
maintain a steady policy of improve¬ 
ment in roads, harbours, and light¬ 
houses, which no doubt has something 
to do with the improvement in trade. 
President King recently paid a cere¬ 
monial visit to Sierra Leone, where, to 
the great delight of the natives, the 
British Governor went out of his way 
to do him honour. 
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Victory Without a Victor 

'T'he visit of the Prince of 
A Wales to South Africa 
should have impressed on all 
the world the biggest lesson it 
can possibly learn. It should 
remind distrustful nations every¬ 
where of the only way by which 
they can have a sense of security. 

A quarter of a century ago 
South Africa was torn by war 
between the two white races. 
Now the spirit prevailing there 
is shown by the Prince’s placing 
of a wreath on the grave of 
President Steyn, who led the 
Orange Free State into the war 
against the British. 

If the world would study how 
this change of feeling has been 
brought about its jealous races 
everywhere would reap a rich 
reward of peace and quietude. 

There is scarcely a country 
that has not within its frontiers 
a variety of races which view 
each other with some distrust. 
All the broken Empires—Ger¬ 
many, Russia, Austria, and Tur¬ 
key—are in that condition, and 
all the new States formed from 
them have similar divisions. 

The lesson from South Africa, 
and, indeed, . from all history, 
is that there can be no safe 
mastery of one race over another 
within any State if the races 
are equally civilised. 

The remedy for unrest is that 
each race shall frankly acknow¬ 
ledge the equality of the rest in 
citizenship, and that all idea of 
mastery shall be merged into 
friendship and cooperation. 

The true aim of statesmanship 
in all lands with mixed popula¬ 
tions is that minorities shall be 
as free as majorities, and shall 
feel that they are not oppressed 
as inferior races. Because Russia 
never grasped that idea we now 
see her what she is ; because 
Austria did not grasp it she is 
broken into bits ; because Tur¬ 
key did not grasp it she has lost 
nearly all her hold on Europe. 

The same problem arises in all 
the new States. Poland, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Rumania, and Yugo¬ 
slavia all have large race minori¬ 
ties that will only settle into 
peace and contentment if they 
are treated as equals and com¬ 
rades by the Poles, Czechs, 
Rumanians, and Serbians. The 
British Empire has given the 
world its great witness to this 
truth. In all its wide homelands 
we see how reconciliation can 
be brought about. The Prince 
at President Steyn’s grave, and 
the Boer Commandos escorting 
the Prince through the- Dutch 
regions of South Africa, are signs 
of a victory in which there is no 
victor and no victim, but a wise 
and reasonable unity based on a 
freedom common to all. Victory 
without a victor, victory without 
a victim, that is the secret of the 
only peace that can endure. 


The Housemaid and the Dust 

/\ housemaid has been mentioned 
in the House of Commons. She 
refused to work a vacuum cleaner 
because she could not see the dust! 

We know many people like her; 
even in the House of Commons there 
are men who will not believe because 
they cannot understand. 

© 

From the Street of Abundance 

^ street of Abundance indeed is the 
Via dell Abbondanza in Pompeii. 
It has yielded another treasure to the 
patient diggers in the buried city, this 
time a life-size statue in bronze. 

But it will be a long time, no doubt, 
before the Street of Abundance yields 
another gem so rare as that ivory 
tablet found in its ruins four years ago, 
with this love-letter written upon it, 
addressed to a gladiator: 

Art thou Phoebus Apollo in the body 
of Hercules ? Indeed thou art a god to 
me . Thy beauty and strength have 
blotted from my eyes all other men . I 
am young and the suitors I despise say 
that I am beautiful. I will await thee , 
beloved one , near the Temple of Isis . 

It is odd to pause, in the bustle of 
the work of a world like this, to read 
this love-letter of two thousand years 
ago among the morning's news. 

© 

The Old-Fashioned C.N. 

0 UR good weekly friend T'he Chris¬ 
tian has been finding fault with 
the C.N. It thinks we know nothing 
about science, and are old-fashioned. 

We confess our sins. We know 
enough to know that we know almost 
nothing, and we are as old-fashioned 
as Christianity. 

© 

A Man Can Make Sure 

Jn all the good things that have been 
written of Lord Milner we- have 
seen nothing better than this saying 
of his. 

No man can be sure that his desired 
opportunity will come, but every man 
can make sure that he will be ready for 
it if it does come. 

Once a boy has an ambition, once 
he realises that his work and play are 
preparations for the hour when that 
ambition may be within his reach, 
work becomes romantic and games 
almost a passion. He sees that the 
business of boyhood is to make him¬ 
self fit in mind and body for the great 
moment, whenever it arrives. Lost 
opportunities bring vain regrets that 
are not easily forgotten in after life. 

Lord Milner's saying is good, especi¬ 
ally for youth. But manhood must not 
translate it into an invitation to wait 
indefinitely for opportunity to knock 
at the door. We must remember, too, 
that great, rugged, but seldom quoted 
sa3 r ing of Cromwell's: “It is good 
to strike when the iron is hot, but it is 
better to make the iron hot by striking." 


Mussolini Forgets 

Mussolini has been telling Rome 
that we must do the greatest 
good we can for our friends, and the 
greatest harm we can to our enemies. 

But did not Rome adopt Chris¬ 
tianity in the days of Constantine, 
or are we dreaming ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

ome persons, writes a doctor, have 
the indoor habit. Yet he seems to 
have found them out. 

0 

Nowadays, according to a business man, 
clerks must not look more than 
twenty. He has no doubt on that score. 
0 

pEOPLE arc not so old at sixty-five as 
they used to be. They have picked 
up some wrinkles that do not show. 

0 • 

gpORT makes the man. But not till 
man has made the sport. 

0 

America’s two national institutions are 
the sky-scraper and jazz music. One 
is all up, and it will- 
soon be all up with 
the other. 

0 

F)ean Inge thinks 
America’s hustle 
is a pose. It takes a 
smart people to pose 
while hustling, _ 

S 

Jn Berwick recently 
an aeroplane landed 
on a bullock. Giving 
it such a turn that the 
bull was cowed. 

0 

pirn practice of giving 
names to locomo¬ 
tives is increasing. The 
names given to some 
on the Southern Railway are not painted 
on them. 

B 

A famous sculptor says he does not 
work for the public’s approval. 
It is their money he wants. 

0 

W E read of a wire cord that will not 
■ unravel. What we want is a tele¬ 
phone cord that will not ravel. 

0 

\ writer assures us that canoeing 
need not be dangerous. Not more 
dangerous than paddling. 

© 

America and the Pictures 
^’he Archbishop of York has been 
recalling the story of the citizen 
of Chicago who said that America had 
no time for culture, but when she had 
she would make culture “ hum,” 
Evidently the " hum ” is beginning, 
for Sir Robert Witt, chairman of the 
National Art Collections Fund, tells 
us that of the 650 Rembrandts known 
120 are now in America; of 200 
pictures by Frank Hals 50 ; of 100 by 
Velasquez 12 ; of 35 by Vermeer 10. 

Can it be, one wonders, that 
America is beginning to be ashamed 
of the moving pictures she sends to 
Europe, and is trying to restore the 
balance by moving pictures from 
Europe to America ? 
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Mrs. Blank of Chelsea 

By Our Country Girl 

here is a well-known character in 
Chelsea called (let us say) Mrs. 
Blank. She has as many children as 
the old woman who lived in a shoe, 
and she has a drunken husband. 

Mrs. Blank keeps them all by work¬ 
ing regularly as a charwoman and 
sometimes (for she is handsome) 
sitting for the Madonna with her 
latest baby. 

She is so cheerful, and she scrubs 
studio floors so zealously, that all the 
artists like her, but they are too poor 
to do more than give her old clothes. 

The Two Babies 

One day, however, an artist was 
painting a Society woman, and told 
her of Mrs. Blank's struggle with life. 
The rich woman, like Airs. Blank, 
had recently had a child; for one 
newcomer there was every' luxury 
and hygienic device a baby could 
desire, for the other a bundle of rags 
in a soap-box. The sitter was so 
much moved by this contrast that 
she demanded Mrs. Blank's address, 
and drove straight off to her. 

What an excitement the great car 
made in the mean street where the 
Blanks occupy three rooms ! The 
neighbours could hardly wait for its 
departure to ask what had happened. 
Well, the lady had said Airs. Blank 
looked worn out with household 
cares, and must go to an expensive 
nursing home for three weeks' rest 
cure. All the children were to be 
guests in the Society woman's own 
country home. The lady left ten 
pounds to buy clothes for the holiday* 

Back to the Scrubbing Brush 

How the drunken husband existed 
while his only support was away, I 
do not know. 

Mrs. Blank v’as missed in many a 
studio, but at last she u'as back, with 
her sacking apron, placid smile, and 
scrubbing brush. 

The artist, who had been the means 
of getting her this wonderful holiday, 
expected to hear rapturous accounts 
of the food, bedding, flowers, and sea 
air. But Mrs. Blank said nothing till 
at last he decided to open the subject 
himself. 

“ You've had a good change lately, 
Mrs. Blank.” 

“ Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Blank, sitting 
back on her heels to wring out her 
flannel over the pail. “ Of course, I 
didn't want to go. It v r as charity, 
like. But the lady seemed so set on 
it, I didn’t like to disappoint her! ” 
© . . 

Better Than Gold 
Oh for a booke and a shadie nook 

Either in-doore or out; 

With the grene leaves whisp’ring over¬ 
head, 

Or the streete cryes all about, 
Where I may reade all at my ease, 

Both of the new and olde; 

For a jollie goode booke whereon to 
looke, ’ 

Is better to me than golde. 

Old English Seng 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

What a Whist 
Drives 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


SHAKESPEARES 

MASTER 

NEW LIGHT ON AN OLD 
STORY 

How History is Always Being 
Made Before Our Eyes 

HOW DID KIT MARLOWE DIE ? 

\ 

People who know little of history think 
It is a story already made, but it is not 
that. History is a story that is always 
being made, not only about the present 
but about the past. The history of the 
past is being slowly remade as we learn 
more about what really happened. 

A very curious example of this re¬ 
making of history has lately occurred 
in a book by an American writer, Dr. 
J. Leslie Hotson. This student of the 
past was over in London, searching for 
information in the Record Office, when 
his eye caught a name in the papers he 
was examining. The paper threw a new 
light on a piece of history which carries 
us back to the days when Shakespeare 
was alive, as far as 332 years ago. 

The name he caught a glimpse of was 
Ingram Frizer. A curious name, was it 
not ? But it awoke recollections in our 
American visitor which led to a most 
interesting discovery about one of the 
most elusive men in English history. 

Blank Verse in Heroic Story 

Three and a third centuries ago 
English literature was just rising, swiftly, 
especially in the drama, to its topmost 
height, and one of the - strongest in¬ 
fluences in shaping it was a wild young 
man named Christopher Marlowe. 

He wrote exciting and powerful plays 
in a new style. He did not invent blank 
verse, but he first brought it into bold 
and splendid use in heroic story. It was 
from him that young Shakespeare picked 
up a lofty style ; probably they wrote 
together, Marlowe being the leader. 

Shakespeare afterwards moulded Mar¬ 
lowe^ style into finer forms and came to 
everlasting honour, while Marlowe found 
an early grave, leaving a doubtful repu¬ 
tation only relieved by the certainty that 
he died before his genius fully ripened. 

The Old Deptford Mystery 

He was killed in an inn at Deptford, 
and the circumstances, as told in what 
has heretofore been accepted as history, 
have stained his memory. He has been 
said to have been frequenting low 
company, and to have been killed in a 
brawl with a potman named Archer. 
His conduct, company, language, and 
violent death have been dwelt on as 
affording a terrible warning to others; 
but all the while a sense of mystery has 
shrouded Marlowe's unhappy end. 

For a hundred years some who have 
examined- the entry in the registry of 
the church at Deptford where he is 
buried have said that “ Slain by Archer ” 
is a misreading of the illegible Eliza¬ 
bethan writing, and that Archer should 
be Frizer; and a writer only seven years 
after Marlowe’s death gave the name as 
neither Archer nor Frizer, but Ingram. 

Dr. Hotson’s Discovery 

After meeting in the Record Office the 
name of Ingram Frizer, which brings 
together these two doubtful names, the 
American explorer has pursued further 
inquiries, and here in London, in our own 
official records, has discovered evidence 
of what happened on that fatal day at 
Deptford when Christopher Marlowe, 
otherwise named ChristopherMorley, was 
killed by Ingram Frizer. He has also 
found who their companions w T ere. 

He has found the record of the pardon of 
Ingram Frizer, on the ground of justi¬ 
fiable homicide, and has traced who the 
other youngmxen were who were present. 
They were all, according to the evidence, 
gentlemen attached to the households of 
leading statesmen,- boon companions, 
spending a long day together and then 
quarrelling about the reckoning, with the 


Nearly ten million telephone calls are 
now made in London in a week, 

A thrush has found a cosy home in a 
nest built in a railway truck which has 
been standing in a Derbyshire siding. 

2000 New Settlers 

British, Dutch, and Hungarian immi¬ 
grants numbering 2000 recently arrived 
in one day at Winnipeg, the largest 
number of arrivals for twelve years. 

Industry Growing Wiser 

In the first four months of last year 
over 2,550,000 working days were lost 
through strikes in Great Britain, but 
during the same time this year only 
440,000 days were lost. 

The Largest White Populations 
The population, of the Russian Union 
of Soviet Republics is given • as 
134,000,000. The population of the 
United States on January 1, 1925 was 
officially reckoned as 114,311,000. 


impetuous Marlowe in the wrong. They 
may, it is now suggested, have been cogs 
in the hidden political machinery of 
Elizabeth’s reign. 

The story of the death as hitherto 
known was fairly correct; that is to 
say, Kit Marlowe was. killed at the end 
of a drinking bout, by a companion 
whose dagger he had snatched from its 
sheath, and whom he had twice wounded 
in the head before the hand which held 
the dagger was thrust back and slew the 
hot-headed attacker. But the surround- 


Newfoundland has abolished the in¬ 
come tax. 

Telegrams for transmission between 
all parts of France can now be sent in 
Esperanto. 

This Year’s Eisteddfod 

The Welsh National Eisteddfod is 
not to be held at Swansea in July, as 
was wrongly stated the other day, but 
at Pwllheli in August. 

New Sort of Rope 

A new wire rope that does not unravel 
when it is cut is on the market. The 
strands are twisted before the rope is 
formed, so that they maintain their 
position even when severed. 

The Ducks at the Dock 

A nest of seven ducklings was lately 
found in an East London dock, in a hole 
in the quay wall, where their mother had 
hatched them unnoticed by a gang of 
men at work only two feet away. 


ing circumstances were nearly all dis¬ 
torted by made-up gossip, and over 
three hundred years have passed before 
a visitor from America has disclosed, 
from sources of history in our midst, 
much of the real history of the genius 
from whom Shakespeare lighted the fire 
of his greater genius. 

And this is how history is constantly 
added to and recast, and will be changed 
throughout the centuries, here a little 
and there a little, by fresh knowledge 
and truer understandings. 


PASSING OF THE 
POOR LAW 

OUR EFFORTS TO 
REFORM IT 

An Old Story Stained by Many 
Harsh Memories 

MAKING THE COUNTRY MORE 
WORTH LIVING IN 

It is at last announced that “ at the 
earliest opportunity ” a Bill will be 
brought before Parliament to sweep 
away the Poor Law and replace it by a 
better system of caring for the sick, 
aged, and helpless poor. To that reform 
the present Minister of Health, Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain, has pledged him¬ 
self clearly. 

The change will be welcomed by 
everyone who knows the long and 
chequered story of the system, which 
Mr. Chamberlain admits is decayed and 
obsolete. The first Poor Law that is 
clearly linked up with the work of the 
Boards of Guardians as they now exist 
was passed in 1601, so the system will 
have had an existence of quite three 
and a quarter centuries. 

Hated and Feared 

The chief intention of the Poor Law 
has always been good, but in practice it 
has failed, from time to time, to adapt 
itself to the changing needs of the people, 
and there have been periods when it has 
been hated and feared more bitterly 
than any other British institution. 
Again and again it has been remodelled 
in part, and its methods have been 
humanised afresh. It was at its worst in 
the thirties of the last century, when the 
conditions of its working had become 
appalling. But through the last eighty or 
ninety years they have steadily improved, 
and of late so much good work has been 
done under, the Law, in an improved 
spirit, that the Boards of Guardians will 
not perish without some regrets. 

One of the movements which have 
made this country better worth living 
in than any other country is the atten¬ 
tion paid to public health, and that 
movement was begun under the Poor 
Law. It was in the workhouses that the 
idea of general care for health first de¬ 
veloped in the middle of the 19th cen¬ 
tury, and the parish doctor is still busy. 

A Change in Spirit 

The hospital work under the Boards of 
Guardians has also been of great value 
to the poor, and in recent times tlieir 
care of old and young has been increas¬ 
ingly wise and kind.. Many who detested 
the Poor Law system as it existed 
within their recollection have been led to 
admit its change in spirit and efficiency. 
But it overlaps with other forms of 
public usefulness, is very expensive, and 
clearly out of date, so that a thorough 
reorganisation is necessary. 

Though the Poor Law system worked 
by the Guardians is passing away, and 
has a history stained by many liarsh 
memories, it has the credit of a milder 
eventide than anyone would have fore¬ 
seen fifty years ago. 


BIG AIRSHIP IN A STORM 
How She Saved £2000 

A heavy rainstorm saved the American 
dirigible Los Angeles a lot of money 
the other day. 

During a test cruise the airship ran 
into heavy rains and nearly a ton of 
water accumulated on her envelope. 
This water acted as a sort of ballast, 
and when the Los Angeles finally worked 
round to her mooring place she was able 
to land without releasing any helium, 
thus saving the United^ States Govern¬ 
ment about /2000. 


CLEARING A RIVER OF SNAGS 



Some of the snags pullet/ out of the Missouri channel 



The snag.boat with its two hulls 


Thousands of tree trunks and branches fall into the Missouri river and are carried down by 
the current. They would form a serious menace to navigation were it not for the snag boats, 
which drag the snags out of the river bed and keep the channel clear. As we see here, a 
snag fcoat has two hulls, with a large crane straddled between them for pulling up the logs 
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HOW THE KINEMA 
CAME 

A SCREEN IN A 
BASEMENT LONG AGO 

A Scene that Astonished a 
Little Audience in Paris 

TABLET ON A BOULEVARD 

By Our Paris Correspondent. 

It has just been decided to put the 
following inscription on the house 
numbered fourteen on the Boulevard 
des Capucincs, in Paris : 

Here, on December 28, 1895, were 
exhibited 4he first public projections of the 
Cinematograph, or animated photographs, 
invention of the brothers Lumiere . 

An old Parisian who was present at 
this representation describes his fascin¬ 
ation and delight with it. 

“It was at the end of 1895 (he says), 
and the spectators were all crowded into 
a basement room. The room was dark, 
and everybody’s eyes were fixed on the 
screen at the end of the little hall. 
Suddenly the first scene was thrown on the 
screen. Two gamblers were having a 
game of cards. Every movement could 
be followed. One was smoking, and the 
smoke was distinctly seen rising and 
disappearing in the air. Then the waiter 
came and filled the glasses of the players, 
and the glasses ran over. One of the men 
slowly emptied his glass.” 

The Seaside in Paris 

Today if we were shown this simple 
and insignificant scene at the kinema, 
nobody w r ould pay the remotest at¬ 
tention to it, any more than to a train 
passing by. But in 1895 that sight of the 
smoke rising, of a glass of wine being 
filled and emptied, was a marvel indeed. 

But a second scene followed that 
astonished the audience still more. 

“ This time the picture is enlarged ” 
(says the old Parisian spectator). “ We 
are at the seaside. The waves are seen to 
advance, roll over, and break into foam 
under the very noses of the petrified 
audience. They call out, It is wonderful! 
But that is not all. Children appear on 
the sands, run, jump, go into the sea, 
swim, and dive ; they splash about in the 
water, and it sprays up so naturally that, 
afraid of being drenched, the spectators 
recoil. And these same spectators recoil 
still further with cries of fear when they 
perceive a train coming full-speed 
towards them. At first, far away and 
quite small, the engine soon comes so 
near, and looks so formidable, that they 
believe it will dash into the hall and crush 
everybody.” 

Promise Fulfilled 

Everyone left that basement as if it 
had been a cave in the Arabian Nights. 

Scarcely thirty years have passed since 
then, and all the crudities of the early 
films have been rectified. There are ho 
more spots of light or fluttering move¬ 
ments. Thousands of feet of film are 
shown now without interruption, and 
such wonderful control has been obtained 
over the movement of the picture that 
the whole film can be slowed down so as 
to allow the action of every muscle of a 
horse racing or a man diving to be 
studied; or even to make clear the 
growth of a flower. 

The kinema has fulfilled its promise 
a hundredfold, and it has many more 
surprises in store for us. 


315 NOT OUT 
Cricket Record Broken After 
100 Years 

Percy Holmes, the Yorkshire cricketer, 
has just broken a 105-year old record by 
scoring 315 not out at Lord’s in a match 
between Yorkshire and Middlesex. The 
previous highest record was made in 
1820 by Mr. William Ward, who scored 
278 for M.C.C. against Norfolk, 


THE BOY WHO 
MADE A NAME 

A Little Story with a Surprise 
at the End 

Forty-three years ago a.little boy left 
Liverpool for Australia with nothing in 
his pocket. He has just come back to 
London with something in his pocket, for 
he is Agent-General for South Australia. 

John Lloyd Price was the boy’s 
name, and he soon made a name for 
himself in politics. His father became 
the first Labour M.P. in South Aus¬ 
tralia, and John is the first Labour 
High Commissioner for that State. 

As a young man he took a keen in¬ 
terest in public' affairs, and at 31 was 
elected to Parliament for Port Adelaide. 
Later he became President of the Labour 
Party and a Government Whip. 

“ I left this country,” he told the 
C.N., “ not only without a penny in 
my pocket, but without a pocket.” And 
then, as he finished the tale, Mr. Price’s 
eyes twinkled. “ You see,” he explained, 
“ I am 43 now, and I was only six weeks 
old when I went to Adelaide ! ” 

A DOG TAKES THE BUS 
Travelling Without Paying 
His Fare 

This story of a dog’s intelligence is vouched 
for by one who witnessed it. 

• Waiting at the corner of a street in a 
quiet suburb of London, the writer 
noticed a small terrier 'standing at his 
side, evidently also waiting for some¬ 
thing to turn up. 

It did turn up, in the shape of a bus, 
which the terrier boarded with jaunty 
impudence, running up the stairs and 
taking a seat on the top deck. The 
writer followed him, and sat behind 
him for about a quarter of a mile. 
Then the bus stopped, the terrier 
jumped from the seat, rail down the 
steps and off the bus, and into a 
neighbouring house. 

No one accompanied him from first 
to last, and we regret to say that he 
made no offer to pay his fare. But the 
ready intelligence with which he saved 
himself the trouble of a quarter of a 
mile walk amused his fellow - travellers 
so much that more than one of them 
wall always be ready to pay it for him 
if they see him again. 


THE MEN WHO WON 
THE WAR 

To Those Who Are Losing 
the Peace 

• America’s Memorial Day, in memory 
of men who had fallen in all America’s 
wars, is kept on the last day of May. 

Speaking in an American cemetery 
in France the United States Ambassador, 
Mr. M. T. Herrick, imagined that the 
dead in the Great War spoke to the living: 

“ You, to whom the settlement of 
the peace has been confided, have you 
shown the same courage, the same 
unity in resolve, the same spirit of 
renunciation, of sacrifice, or patriotism, 
in your efforts to consolidate the peace, 
that we have shown to put an end to 
that fatal conflict ? ” 


SUGAR FROM SWAMPS 
Why £5,000,000 is Being Spent 

America’s great effort to make a 
sugar-raising district out of the famous 
swamp lands of Florida is at last 
showing definite signs of success. 

This vast district, once only known as 
a refuge for runaway slaves and fugi¬ 
tives from justice, now has six canals 
carrying away its surplus moisture to 
the sea. Two million pounds have been 
spent on it, and three millions more 
will be spent. 

The land is specially suited for raising 
sugar cane, and it is expected that about 
four million acres will be made available 
for cultivation. 


A WILLIAM BLAKE 
DISCOVERY 

His Grave Near Daniel 
Defoe’s 

NO ROOM IN THE ABBEY 

No stranger genius has ever lived than 
William Blake, the wonderful man who 
wrote such tender poetry about chil¬ 
dren, and drew angels with a pencil as 
delicate as Rembrandt’s or Reynolds’s. 

But for a century nobody knew where 
Blake was buried, and his grave has 
only lately been discovered by the Rev. 
G. H. McNeal, minister of Wesley’s 
Chapel in Bunhill Fields. 

Blake lived in Fountain Court, near 
the Strand, and was buried in the grave¬ 
yard opposite the chapel, not with the 
honour that was his due, but in a 
common grave with four poor people of 
the neighbourhood. 

Twenty-five yards away lies the grave 
of Daniel Defoe, who wrote Robinson 
Crusoe. John Milton himself sleeps 
close at hand. But Milton and Defoe 
received at least a decent burial. 

Now it is proposed to place over the 
grave of William Blake a monument 
worthy of his genius. The proper place 


Many Englands 

P robably more people came to 
England from foreign coun¬ 
tries in 1924 than in any other year. 
All were drawn to Wembley, but 
most of them, no doubt, tried also 
to see something of England. 

It is natural to wonder how far 
they succeeded. One would like to 
know which England was the most 
powerful lure, for the Englands that 
await the stranger within our gates 
number at least the sacred seven. 

In My Magazine for July, now on sale 
everywhere, is an entertaining article 
on the Seven Faces of England. 


for this noble. Englishman is West¬ 
minster Abbey, but the authorities 
say there is “no room.”. And yet the 
Abbey is full of memorials to people who 
did nothing for their country worth 
remembering, while Blake wrote ringing 
verses which stir us to our depths when 
we hear them or sing them in the 
Stadium at Wembley : 

I will not cease from mental fight. 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 
Till we have built Jerusalem 

In England's green and pleasant land. 

OLD KING COAL AND HIS 
TREASURES 
Splitting Up His Kingdom 

Like everybody else the Government 
is thinking hard about coal, and the 
Research Department of Mines is doing 
something about it at Greenwich. 

What everybody wants is cheaper 
and better coal ; what the Research 
Committee is striving to do is to find a 
way of getting better value out of the 
coal we have. 

Coal is the minted heat of the Sun. 
It is the raw product of heat working for 
millions of years on vegetation, storing 
up, compressing, and hardening all sorts 
of valuable things such as oil, ammonia, 
petrol, pitch, and tar. All these things 
are in coal, and the problem before the 
twentieth century is to get them out 
as cheaply as possible. 

The nineteenth century did much in 
the way of getting dyes and perfumes out 
of coal tar, but the twentieth has to do 
the thing on a much bigger scale and 
much cheaper. Old King Coal has had 
his day ; his kingdom must be split up, 
and one advantage may be that the 
new regime will smoke no more. 


SOUTH AFRICA AND 
A BOY SCOUT 

7000 Miles on a Stretcher 

Here is a story showing how Boy 
Scouts look after each other. 

Three years ago, in South Africa, 
Sidney King, now fourteen, injured his 
spine at play in canip. The doctors 
were unable to cure him, and at last 
recommended th?t he should be taken 
to England to see one of the world's 
greatest specialists. 

But his father was dead and he had 
not the money. Then all the Boy 
Scouts in South Africa clubbed together 
and raised a fund, and sent him to 
London in care of his grandfather. All 
through the 7000-mile journey he had 
to lie strapped to a stretcher. 

Now he has got here, and we must 
hope the great surgeon will be able to 
help him so that he can make the 
return journey under happier conditions. 
But, whatever happens, he will always 
remember with pride how a nation of 
boys came to his help in his time of need. 

WOMEN OF CHINA 
A National Organisation 

A National Council of Women of 
China has been organised in Shanghai. 

The Chinese women have felt the 
need of such an organisation for some 
time. For, on the one hand, the women 
have come to realise the fact that in 
order to be able to carry out many lines 
of important work a nation-wide move¬ 
ment is necessary; and, on the other 
hand, the Chinese women are anxious 
to get in touch with the world move¬ 
ments affecting women. 

The following are some of the things 
the National Council will seek to pro¬ 
mote immediately ; 

Facilities for educating poor children 
and adults ; laws to qualify women to 
participate in political matters ; social 
welfare work among the less fortunate 
women and children. 

Owing to the fact that a large number 
of women are not used to public affairs 
the Council will, for the time being, con¬ 
centrate its energy on promoting the 
idea of organisation among all classes 
of women. 


CANADA GROWING UP 
The World’s Great Faith in Her 

It is probably true that Canada is f 
going ahead • faster than any other 
country in the world. 

Money flows naturally to countries of 
vast undeveloped natural wealth, but 
the way money has been travelling to. 
Canada in the last 30 years or so is very 
surprising. In 1890 other countries 
had ^90,000,000 invested in the Do¬ 
minion ; today the figure is ten times 
that! The United States is now 
investing more money in Canada than 
in any other foreign country; and their 
Canadian investments are about equal 
to Britain's. 

The most remarkable fact, however, 
is that in spite of Canada’s immense 
resources there are only about ten 
million Canadians, so that the outside 
world has invested a hundred pounds 
in. every Canadian alive ! 

LINKING TWO COUNTRIES 
A Wonderful Engineering Feat 

Slow but sure progress is being made 
with the Trans-Andean railway, which 
the engineers are literally hacking and 
blasting through the mountains that 
divide Argentina from Chile. 

Three hundred miles of the railway 
are in Argentine territory and sixty 
miles in Chilean, and its construction 
is one of the engineering feats of the 
century. At times the altitude reaches 
as much as 14,000 feet, and the railway 
winds its way up and down mountain¬ 
sides in loops and spirals. 
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MYSTERIOUS HOME 
IN A SAND DUNE 

Whose is It? 

CHANCE DISCOVERY BY 
TOURISTS 

From time immemorial men have 
made themselves strange homes. Dio¬ 
genes lived in a tub ; St. Simeon Stylites 
and his followers spent long years on 
the tops of tall pillars in the desert; 
now we hear of a man who lives in a 
sand dune. 

His strange dwelling was discovered 
the other day by two young men strolling- 
along by the estuary of Wordsworth’s 
beautiful River Duddon. Here, where 
the river widens out to the sea, there is a 
vast sandy foreshore, and it is at a lonely 
spot called Roanhead that the discovery 
was made. 

Shaft of Biscuit Tins 

Attracted by a big sand dune towering 
above its neighbours, the two youths 
decided to climb it, and after laboriously 
scrambling through the loose sand they 
reached the top. Nothing was to be seen 
but a vast expanse of sand and sky, 
and they would have scrambled down 
again, none the wiser, if an old tin, half- 
buried in the surface of the dune had 
not caught their eye. 

A chance kick failed to dislodge it, and 
wondering what could hold it fast in the 
loose sand, they stooped down and dis¬ 
covered that it w T as the top of a shaft made 
of bottomless biscuit tins, bound together 
with twigs! This shaft disappeared 
down into the heart of the sand dune, 
where nothing could be seen. 

Visions of buried treasure must have 
danced before the eyes of the explorers, 
but their hopes were soon dashed to the 
ground. After a while they succeeded 
in finding a wooden trap-door hidden 
under the sand, and on lowering them¬ 
selves through it into darkness, found 
themselves at the entrance to a small 
tunnel, through which they had to crawl 
on hands and knees. 

What the Explorers Found 

At last they found themselves in. a 
room about six feet square, thatched 
with twigs and straw. A candle was 
standing in a recess, and after lighting 
this, they found yet another room 
which apparently served as a bedroom. 

Both rooms showed every sign of 
being used, the clothes and boots of the 
owner being found lying about. A spirit 
stove was standing in a corner of the 
living room, but there was no sign of 
a fireplace, the shaft evidently being 
used merely for ventilation. 

Realising that it was private property, 
the two men left the rooms as they found 
them, and scrambled out of the dune 
again, carefully concealing the entrance 
as they had found it. 

’ Truly a strange home, and one that 
might have stepped out of the realms 
of fiction. But there are people in the 
neighbourhood who can testify to its 
existence, and who know the identity 
of the strange man who has chosen, to 
make liis home a castle in the sand dunes. 

FLASHING LIGHTS 
Removed from the Mall 

The great space in the Mall, in front 
of Buckingham Palace, is now itself 
again by night, the rarest place in 
London in the late hours. The'flicker¬ 
ing lights which were found to be so 
great a nuisance have disappeared at 
last, and in their place the still red and 
white lights shine effectively on their 
little posts. 

It is greatly to be hoped that there 
will be no more attempts at kinema 
effects with our public lighting. The 
Hashing lights , of some of the electric 
signs are clearly a nuisance which should 
be avoided, and not copied. 


HEADS AND BODIES 

Result of the C.N. and C.P. 
Natural History Contest 

In the Natural History Contest one 
reader succeeded in correctly allotting 
the right heads to the right bodies in 
every case, and to him the First Prize 
of /ioo has been awarded. He is : 

J. E. Wilmott, 

31, Kenilworth Avenue, 

Wimbledon, London, S.W. 19, 
and the Editor congratulates him 
heartily on the excellent knowledge of 
natural history which he has displayed. 

The Second Prize of -£10 lias been 
divided among the following six com¬ 
petitors whose lists came next, each 
containing two errors : 

Mrs. J. Congdon, 93 , Little Cadogan Place, Chelsea, 
S.W. ; Joan Ethvards, 56 , Norton Road, Letchworth ; 

B, Foot, 25, Quilter Road, Felixstowe; W. Foot, 25, 
Quilter Road, Felixstowe ; W. King, 55 , Cedars Road, 
Beckenham ; A. J. Wilmott, 31 , Kenilworth Avenue, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19 . 

The Fifty Prizes_of £1 each for the 
next in order of merit have been divided 
among the following competitors : 

'Miss A. Allan, Ancoats ; Ruth Appleton, Bangor ; 

R, Armstrong, Walney-in-Furness; F. Burch, 
Ipswich j K. Burch, Ipswich ; R. L. Burch, Ipswich; 

E. Barnaby, Cadishead ; Miss J. Bowditch, Penzance; 

F. Charlson, Sutton Oak ; R. Cross, Bradford; 

S. A. Crompton, St. Helens ;• W. E. Dalby, Ipswich ; 
M, Day, Ipswich ; C. E. Dukinfield, Gatley ; Arthur 
Desmond, Wallasey; F. W. Edwards, Letchworth ; 
E. Foot, Grimsby ; Guy Foot, Felixstowe ; K. Foot, 
Felixstowe; T. Foot, Grimsby; N. Greenough, 
Haydock ; J&mes H. Gibson, Billesley; Philip 
Harrison, Withernsea; Miss E. Hall, Newton, 
Manchester ; F. Harding, Darwen ; E. King, Becken¬ 
ham ; Edna Kinsella, Manchester; Ronald D. 
Kennedy, Forest Hill; N. King, Beckenham; F. 
Leach, Runcorn; C. Montgomery, St. Helens; 
James Murphy, Glasgow; Owen Morris, Taly 
Bont; Miss McCulIy, Carr Mill; Ada Maxwell, 
Great Blakenhara ; D. K, Maxwell, Great Blakenham; 
M, F. Maxwell, Great Blakenham ; Miss C. M, Ogden, 
Grantham ; T. W. Owen, Rusholme ; W. T. Owen, 
Manchester; Desmond Owen, Streatham ; A. Peers, 
St. Helens ; Alun Roberts, Bcthesda ; W. E. Roberts, 
Torquay ; W. E. Shaw, Blackheath ; W. A. Stevens, 
St. Helens ; Miss L. Stubbs, Noithwich ; E. Turner, 
Ipswich; H. Turner, Chesterfield; Joe Thomas, 
George Hostel, Mcnai Bridge ; E. K. Titlow, Ipswich ; 
W. Titlow, Ipswich; Miss E. Woods, Sutton Oak; 
Patrick Wiltshire, Normanton ; A. Watson, Ipswich; 

C. Watson, Ipswich; Miss I. Watson, Felixstowe; 
J. Watson, Ipswich. 

Here is tlie correct solution. Al¬ 
though the names of the animals did 
not have to be given, we print them 
here for the interest of readers. 


C.N. C.P. C.N. C.P. 

Heads Bodies Heads Bodies 


Gorilla 

r 

5 

Puma 

53 

69 

Lion 

2 

4 

Lemming 

54 

62 

Chimpanzee 

3 

6 

Toucan 

55 

53 

Bat 

4 

8 

Yellow Baboons 6 

63 

Penguin 

5 

11 

Snail 

57 

61 

Tiger 

6 

1 

Maneless Lion 

53 

56 

Kangaroo 

7 

24 

Squirrel-tailed 



Sam bar 

8 

13 

Dormouse 

59 

72 

Leopard 

9 

2 

Squirrel 

60 

64 

Giraffe 

zo 

15 

Bulldog 

61 

7i 

Cock 

11 

23 

Brazilian 



African 



Tortoise 

62 

60 

Elephant 

12 

16 

Arabian Camcl 63 

65 

Moose 

13 

14 

Lynx 

64 

75 

Ruffed Lemur 

14 

22 

Caracal 

65 

66 

Lyre Bird 

15 

25 

Hornbill 

66 

53 

Flamingo 

16 

3 

Bottle-nosed 



Armadillo 

17 

10 

Whale 

67 * 

70 

Reindeer 

18 

12 

Herring Gull 

68 

59 

Porcupine 


7 

Cobra 

69 

67 

Flag-t ailed 



Marion’s 



Guereza 

20 

20 

Tortoise 

7o 

74 

Rat 

21 

9 

Gangetic 



Hippopotamus 

z 2 

ID 

Dolphin 

7i 

5+ 

Indian 



Albatross 

72 

6.8 

Rhinoceros 

23 

17 

Snub-nosed 



Bactrian Came] 

! 24 

21 

Monkey 

73 

55 

White 



Peacock 

74 

73 

Rhinoceros 

25 

18 

Highland Bull 75 

5i 

Bison 

26 

46 

Solenodon 

76 

79 

Turkey 

27 

4 1 

Eagle 

77 

78 

Donkey 

23 

49 

Common Seal 

78 

87 

Alligator 

29 

27 

Shorthorn BUII 76 

83 

Welsh Moun¬ 



Water Shrew 

80 

92 

tain Ram 

30 

43 

Meerkat 

81 

80 

Blue Hare 

31 

40 

Mink 

82 

76 

Horse 

3-2 

42 

Polar Bear 

83 

S 9 

Rough-toothed 



Two-spotted 



Dolphin 

33 

36 

Palm Civet 

84 

98 

Swan 

34 

28 

Ostrich 

85 

95 

Okapi 

35 

3i 

Jumping 



Garial 

36 

45 

Shrew 

86 

83 

Platypus 

37 

50 

W r easel 

S7 

97 

Tabby Cat 

38 

33 

Shetland Pony S3 

94 

Fenncc 

39 

33 

Rouen Duck 

89 

93 

Hedgehog 

40 

37 

Genet 

90 

90 

Heron 

41 

29 

Mongoose 

9i 

9i 

Narwhal 

42 

44 

Pelican 

92 

84 

Wallachian 



Bloodhound 

93 

85 

Sheep 

43 

34 

Cassowary 

94 

81 

Sea Horse 

44 

26 

Pigmy Shrew- 



Fox 

45 

39 

mouse 

95 

77 

Rabbit 

46 

30 

White-fronted 



Cheviot Ram 

47 

47 

Goose 

96 

99 

Crocodile 

48 

38 

Leopard Seal 

97 

82 

St.Bernard Do< 

149 

43 

Rhea 

98 

66 

Orang Utang 

50 

35 

Mackerel 

99 

100 

Yak 

51 

57 

N. Devon 



Foxhound 

52 

52 

Bull 

100 

96 


The contest created great interest 
and the Editor gives his congratulations 
to all who entered for it and succeeded 
so well in fitting the heads’to the bodies. 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

All questions must be asked on postcards: 
one question on each card, with name and 
address. The Editor regrets that it is not 
possible to answer all the questions sent in. 

Why is the Word Colonel Pronounced 
Curnel? 

The pronunciation is due to the old form 
of the word which was coronel. 

How Far Away is Arcturus? 

This swiftly moving star is more than a 
hundred light years distant, a light year 
being 5,3/6,o68,S8o,ooo miles. 

Who Was Phoebus? 

Phoebus is another name for Apollo, one 
of the great divinities cf Greece. He was 
the son of Zeus and Latona. 

Is it Possible for a Sparrow to Live a 
Hundred Years ? 

Sparrow's are said to be able to live forty 
years, but it is probably quite impossible 
for this bird to live to a hundred. 

If an Aeroplane Could Fly to an Unlimited 
Height Would the Earth Appear aSpnere? 

Yes; the Earth w'ould appear round to 
the airman just as the Moon appears to us. 
What is the Bar of a River? 

A ridge of gravel or sand stretching 
under water across the mouth of the river. 
It is made of material brought dowm by the 
river and deposited at the mouth. 

How are Seams and Beds of Rock 
Formed? 

In various ways. Some were deposited as 
particles by w'ater and afterwards pressed 
into hardness; some like the coal seams 
consisted of vegetation which w^as buried 
and pressed together. 

What Makes a Town into a City? 

Strictly speaking, a town is created a 
city by a royal charter, and usually has a 
cathedral, but all cathedral towns arc not 
cities. In loose speaking a large and im¬ 
portant towm is spoken of as a city. 

Does Our Sun Revolve Round Another 
Sun Bigger Than Himself? 

No ; our Sun is the centre of the Solar 
System and there is no other sun in it. 
But in distant space are many pairs of 
suns that revolve round one another, as 
often described in our astronomical column 
on this page. 

What is the Difference Between True 
North and Magnetic North? 

True north is the northern end of the 
Earth’s imaginary axis, and magnetic north 
is the place where the compass needle, if 
free, stands perpendicular. This is far from 
the north geographic Pole, and varies from 
time to time. 

Why Do Not Horse Vehicles have Lights 
Like Motor-Cars? 

Horse vehicles do have lights, but they 
are not so bright, because as they go much 
more slowly than motor-cars and can pull 
up much more quickly it is not necessary 
for the drivers to see so far ahead. 

Was the Murderer of Abraham Lincoln 
Caught? 

John Wilkes Booth, the murderer of 
Lincoln, in escaping from the theatre, broke 
his leg. Nevertheless he managed to get 
aw r ay and hid himself in Virginia for twelve 
daj's, when, on being discovered and re¬ 
fusing to surrender, he was shot. 

How Many Worms are Found in an Acre 
of Ground ? 

Darwin quotes Hensen as finding in a 
given space a number of w r orms that would 
give proportionately 53,767 to an acre. 
These would weigh 356 pounds. The test 
w*as made in a garden where worms are 
twice as numerous as in a cornfield. 

What Causes Hiccough? 

Hiccough is the opposite of coughing. In 
coughing we breathe out, in hiccoughing we 
breath in. Hiccough is due to something 
disturbing the diaphragm, generally some¬ 
thing in the stomach. To stop it w r e should 
breathe out as far as w T e can and then hold 
our breath as long as possible. The process 
should be repeated three or four times. 

What is the Difference Between an Abbey, 

Monastery, Cathedral, and Minster? 

An abbey is a collection of buildings oc¬ 
cupied by monks or nuns under an abbot or 
abbess. A monastery is a general term for 
the residence of a community of monks. A 
cathedral is the principal church of a 
diocese with a bishop’s throne. A minster 
is the church of a monastery. 

Why Does a Chemist’s Shop Have 
Coloured Globes? 

The globes of coloured liquid in a chemist's 
shop window are a relic of the old days 
when apothecaries and alchemists used to 
have a number of retorts and jars in which 
they kept or prepared their mixtures. These 
ivere as much to impress their clients as for 
real usefulness. The chemist has done 
aivay with the retorts but has kept the jars; 


VENUS NEAR THE 
CRESCENT MOON 

SISTER PLANET CATCHING 
UP THE EARTH 

Beautiful Spectacle in the 
Twilight Sky 

A PARTING GLIMPSE OF MARS 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

Venus may be seen near the thin, 
crescent of the Moon next Monday, 
June 22. This will enable observers 
desirous of gaining a first glimpse of 
Venus, after her long absence from the 
evening sky, to find her easily. 

The Moon and Venus will be found 
low in the north-west sky, amid the 
bright sunset glow, between 9.30 and 
10 p.m.; after then they set, the Moon 
at 10.8 and Venus at 10.29 p.m. 

As the Sun does not set till 9.19 p.m. 
the opportunity for seeing our satellite 
and the planet will be short, but the 
spectacle of the fine crescent of the 
Moon, less than 40 hours old from the 
time of “New Moon,” will be very 
beautiful, if w r e have a clear sky and a 
view down to the horizon. 

To the right, and above the Moon, 
about six times the Moon's width away, 
Venus may be observed against the 



Relative apparent sizes oi Mars and Venus 


bright twdlight sky, a brilliant white 
point of light. Her present great 
distance, about 150 million miles, 
greatly reduces her apparent brilliance 
and size, which, however, will continue 
to increase during the year, as she 
gradually catches up our Earth. 

The relative sizes of Venus at different 
dates is shown on our star map, which 
also indicates the change that will 
occur in her appearance as viewed from 
our world. 

Mars is also in this part of the sunset 
sky, but above Venus and some way 
towards the left. He is not nearly so 
bright .and in the twilight will be 
difficult to find ; however, on Tuesday 
evening the crescent Moon will be very 
close to him, being only about four times 
her own width away to the left and 
below Mars. We may thus get a parting 
glimpse at this rapidly receding planet, 
which wns such a splendid luminary 
last summer wiien near to us, and only 
34,600,000 miles away. He is now about 
225 million miles away, and will soon be 
lost to view' for the rest of the year. 

His apparent size at present, as com¬ 
pared with Venus, wiien seen through a 
telescope, is shown in the picture. 

Fragments of a Comet 

About the end of next week, between 
June 27 and 29, it is possible that 
observers may see some of the particles 
left behind by the Pons-Winnecke 
Comet of four years ago. Should any 
be in the vicinity of the Earth when 
she crosses the comet’s orbit, they will 
be seen as meteors, that is provided 
they enter our world’s atmosphere 
during the few' hours of night that we 
get just now'. They will radiate from a 
point a little to the north of overhead, 
and should be looked for after 11 p.m. 
in order to get a darker sky and no 
appreciable moonlight. 

The night of June 28 is the one most 
likely to reward observers. The comet 
itself is now between us and the orbit 
of Jupiter, approaching the Earth; so 
in nearly tw'O years’ time astronomers 
hope to observe it again. G. F. M. 

Other Worlds. In the evening, Venus and 
Mars north-west Saturn south, Jupiter sout!’ 
east after 11 p.m. 
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Adventurous Days Set down by 

Among the Eskimos John Halden 


What Has Happened Before 

A brief synopsis of the early chapters 
appeared in last week’s issue. 


CHAPTER 15 


Eskimo Gifts 


W 


hen Christopher heard the story 
of Ellen and the shaman he 


wanted to go on at once to the 
next village. 

“ I don’t like all these supersti¬ 
tions," he said. " Tell them, Ole, 
while the rest of us go to pack the 
sleds." 


At Ole’s explanations and ques¬ 
tions about the next village the men 
took counsel together. 

“ We ourselves are from far in¬ 
land, to the east," they said, " but 
we have heard that men live two 
days’ journey to the north, along 
the coast. They come from the 
south, and are different from us. 
They live in sod houses even in 
winter." 


“ We will go to them," said Ole. 
" Are there two among you who 
will guide us ? " 

The men appeared undecided, 
and talked together for a time. At 
last one of them came forward. 


" If it is your desire to walk like 
ordinary men," he said, " and if 
you will send back many bears and 
seals, I will go." 

" And I too,” said another. 

Ole Oleson did not like imposing 
on the credulity of the Eskimos, 
but though he had not yet heard 
the whole story he had become 
convinced of the need for haste. 
So he agreed, and joined the others, 
who were harnessing the dogs to 
their sleds. 


They were surrounded by a 
chattering group of natives, who 
were imploring their forgiveness 
and ‘ begging them to “ think ” 
good to the tribe. 

“ This is dreadful,” murmured 
Ellen to Tom- as they hastily 
packed. "If it were not that you 
saved my life, perhaps, by the trick, 
I should call it wicked to deceive 
them this way.” 

Tom sought out Anerolc, who 
had returned with the gun. 

" I owe you a good deal, you 
know," he said. " Here ! " The 
English boy searched in his pocket, 
and brought out a penknife. 
" Don’t forget me. I wish I could 
stay and hunt with you longer. 1 
think we might become good 
friends." 


" I think so," answered thp 
Eskimo, examining his knife grate¬ 
fully. " They say you are a shaman, 
but I, who have seen you go down 
a seal-hole like an inexperienced 
boy—" 

" Sh-h-h-li f " Tom interrupted 
him. " You promised not to give 
me away !” 

" I will tell nothing that I know " 
—a mischievous smile crossed the 
Eskimo's face—" and if you are a 
shaman, think good to me." 

" I will," Tom promised. 

The white people were by now 
ready to go, and the two Eskimos 
who had promised to go with them 
approached with their own sled 
and a big umiak balanced on top of 
their pack. 

" This boat is well made from the 
skins of many ugrugs,” they said. 
" It is our gift to the white spirits, 
and will carry them if they wish to 
cross open water. Think good to 
our tribe." 

The other natives echoed their 
request in wailing voices, and Anak 
pressed on Ellen a pair of water¬ 
proof sealskin boots that she had 
made. , 

“ Thank you, Anak," said Ellen 
gratefully, and added to her 
brothers in English, " What a pity 
that old shaman is so prejudiced 
against us. I should like to stay 
longer with these friendly people.” 

" We will keep clear of their 
superstitions another time," said 


Christopher, and cracked his whip 
over the dogs while Timothy 
balanced the sled. 

They were off amid the cries and 
farewell supplications of the natives, 
following the guiding Eskimos who 
had the leading sled. They had 
not gone very far, however, when 
they saw Anerolc running after them, 
bearing on his shoulders a light 
kayak built to hold one person. 

He came up to Thomas. 

" This little skin boat is water¬ 
tight," he said, " for I made it 
myself. If you have on garments of 
sealskin that are closed at the neck 
and wrists, you can go out into the 
roughest seas, now that spring is 
approaching, and keep dry. It is 
also good for spearing caribou as 
they swim across the rivers.” 

He laid it down at Tom’s feet 
and without waiting to be thanked 
ran back again to his village. 

Tom examined the gift with 
interest. 

It looked rather like a racing 
shell, made of skin and covered 
over. The frame was of light 
driftwood and whalebone. He 
found he could carry it easily on 
his back. 

" You’ll have many a spill before 
you learn to navigate that pro¬ 
perly," said Ole, as the delighted 
boy show r ed the boat to his com¬ 
panions. " But it is a fine gift, for 
now that spring is coming on there 
will probably be considerable open 
water to cross." 

' Ellen had been telling the full 
story of her adventure to the others. 

" I wonder they didn’t force us 
to stay," remarked Christopher, 
" as they believed so completely in 
our miraculous powers." 

" That is the very reason," said 
Ole. " They were convinced it 
would be useless to try to detain 
you, as you could fly through the 
window to the Moon any time you 
chose." 

Timothy, who had been running 
with the Eskimos ahead, came back. 

" I’ve been asking them wiiere 
they got the copper for their 
spears," he announced, " and they 
told me practically the same tale 
as Ole told us at home. They don’t 
get it directly, but trade with an¬ 
other tribe, who trade with another 
tribe, who trade with still another 
tribe, who are very fierce and 
murderous and guard a mountain 
of pure copper far to the north-east 
of here." 

" So said the man I hunted with 
today,” said Ole, nodding. 

“ Anak told me the same tale," 
said Ellen. " Perhaps there is some- 
thinginit." 

" In an) r case, I am going to strike 
inland in search of it as soon as 
summer comes," said the Scandin¬ 
avian decidedly. " I hope you will 
accompany me. ’ ’ 

Christopher, wiio had listened 
with more interest than he had 
before showm, made Timothy’s 
heart leap by remarking, " We’ll 
see when summer comes. There 
must be some sort of foundation for 
such a persistent legend." 

CHAPTER 16 

Timothy Disappears 

Defore long the leading Eskimos 
D stopped to say that it was 
time to pitch camp, and everyone 
set to to prepare the sleeping-place. 

When supper, was done Ellen 
tried on the sealskin boots that 
Anak had given her, and found 
them quite comfortable and seem¬ 
ingly waterproof. 

" Arnanyalc and I will make some 
for the rest of you out of the skins 
of the seals you have got," she said 
briskly to her brothers, -who were 
already falling asleep. 

They awoke betimes the next 
morning for an early start, and 
while packing up the boys had a 
chance to examine the umiak. 

It w r as a flat-bottomed boat. 


rather like a dory, made from the 
heavy waterproof skins of bearded 
seals, and was about thirty feet 
long. Timothy noted that the 
framework was of spruce, which he 
already knew as the preferred wood 
for aeroplane frames. 

Oleson showed the boys how* to 
pack all their gear inside it, and 
load it on the sledge which the 
Eskimos had with them. 

" This boat is going to be mar¬ 
vellously useful for travelling inland 
up some river," he said. 

He offered to buy the sledge from 
the natives, but they refused. 

"We wish you to be in our debt 
so you will think good to us," they 
explained simply. " What little w*e 
have with us we will take home 
again on our backs." 

Ole accepted the gift, knowing 
the Eskimo character, but as one of 
their ow r n smaller sleds was now 
useless he managed to persuade the 
natives to take it back with them. 
Having been made in civilisation it 
contained long iron nails, and these 
he knew would be invaluable to the 
Eskimos for their spear points. 

At the end of the day’s march 
they sighted, as the Eskimos had 
said, a village of sod houses. But 
Ole, after searching it from a little 
hillock with his glasses, pronounced 
it to be deserted. 

And so it proved. 

" I think someone must have 
been living here until recently, 
how*ever," said Christopher, who had 
come upon a heap of household 
rubbish, “ I winder where they 
have gone ? " 

" The Eskimos think they may 
have gone farther north to Prince 
Albert Sound," said Ole, " for they 
are said to trade occasionally with 
whalers who come there." 

Timothy heard this discussion 
w T ith a secret exultation. 

" Perhaps," he said to himself, 
" they are expecting Captain Atkin¬ 
son, w*ho has • my plane. Why 
shouldn’t he put in to Prince Albert 
Sound on his w*ay to Minto Inlet ? " 

" Why shouldn’t wre go on up to 
the Sound, then ? " he suggested. 
"If your sod-house people are 
there we’ll have them to put us 
right about things. You can make 
your anthropological studies among 
them, and anyway, it is as good a 
place as any to spend the summer." 

" I don’t see w r hy not," answ*ered 
Christopher; and in his decision 
Timothy and Tom felt themselves 
one step nearer their goal. 

No one w*as surprised wiien the 
natives, next morning, refused to 
go any farther. 

" We have brought you to the 
village we spoke of," they said. 
" We find the people gone, but is 
that our fault ? Perhaps they have 
disappeared by enchantment, per¬ 
haps by changing their minds. But 
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we wash to go to our owrn homes. 
We say good-bye." 

The English party agreed amic¬ 
ably to this. Ellen gave one of the 
men a couple of large empty malted 
milk tins to take as a present to 
Anak. She knew the native w r oman 
w*ould find them precious as cooking 
pots. Tom, after searching carefully 
through his few* personal possessions 
to find something he dared to spare, 
finally decided on the shiny, bright 
red cover of his notebook, that was 
made of some sort of oilcloth 
composition. He took out all the 
leaves but one, for paper is precious 
in the Arctic, and on this he drew a 
crude representation of himself and 
Anerolc shaking hands. 

" Take that back to Anerolc from 
me," he said, as the Eskimos said 
good-bye. 

This may not seem much of a 
gift to English minds, but for the 
native boy the queer, shiny red 
thing with the picture writing inside 
remained his greatest treasure. 

" Now wre are on our own again! " 
said Ole with satisfaction, as the 
Eskimos left the camp. " We can 
stop here for a while in these com¬ 
fortable houses if you are tired, 
little lady Nellie; but if you are 
willing it might be better to push 
up to Prince Albert Sound before 
the spring gets too far advanced, 
for spring is a nasty time in the 
Arctic. The snow is soft and w*et 
and treacherous." 

" Let us go on by all means," 
responded the girl. " We’re all very 
I fit, and Chris is eager to see wrhat 
sort of people these Sound Eskimos 
may be." 

They started. Tom brought up 
the rear, as usual, rather heavily 
laden now, for he had his kayak 
on his back, and the bear cubs to 
manage. Tw*eedledum and Tweedle- 
dee were growing alarmingly fast, 
and took a great deal of feeding. 
Also they were beginning to have 
minds of their .own, and as they 
were now too heavy to carry on the 
sled, Tom spent a good deal of his 
time training them to trot along 
beside him. This they did beauti¬ 
fully—when they felt like it. 

" Tho'se Komical Ivubs are getting 
to be a nuisance," grumbled Ole 
occasionally. " All I can see as use 
for them is a good hot bear stew 
one of these cold days. Um 1 My 
mouth is all fixed for it.” This w r as 
ahvays accompanied by a sly 
twinkle in Tom’s direction. The 
boy never failed to rise to the bait. 

" Cannibal! " he would growl. 
" You try cooking the Kubs and 
see what happens to Anaktolc and 
Pikaluk. Dog, they say, makes 
excellent eating for an explorer in the 
Far North ! " 

Some such half-humorous alter¬ 
cation took place as the English 
party ran alongside their sleds on 
their w*ay to the Sound. 

Timothy was running ahead with 
his rifle, looking for ptarmigan. 

All at once, Christopher thought 
he heard a muffled cry in Timothy’s 
voice. 

" Where is Tim ? " he said. 

Everyone looked round. Timothy, 
who had been full in their view a 
few moments before, running up a 
little hillock, had disappeared into 
thin air. 

A cold chill ran down Tom’s 
spine. This looked like enchant¬ 
ment indeed. All round them the 
snow* lay white and unbroken. No 
sign of Tim. Thomas, the bears 
racing beside him, ran up the little 
hillock where his brother had last 
been seen. No sign. 

Suddenly Tom’s sharp eyes caught 
sight of a tiny black point in the 
white snow before him—a point no 
larger than an inch across—but, 
with a gasp, the boy threw* himself 
at this spot full on his face and 
began to dig wildly with his hands 
at the mushy snow*. Tweedledum 
and Twecdledee, who had often 
played this game, bounded beside 
him, and their flying paws made a 
miniature snowstorm in the air. 

." Tim’s gone dow*n a crevasse ! " 
screamed Tom frantically back at 
the others. " He’ll be smothered ! " 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 

A Brilliant Actor 

A boy descended from Hu* 
guenot refugees, whose; 
father w*as a captain in the 
English army, had a great. 
desire to be an actor, and when 
only eleven years old he seized 
an opportunity of showing that 
he really could take part in a 
play with ability and intelligence 
by acting the part of a sergeant 
in a military play. 

Soon afterwards he was sent 
out to Lisbon on a visit to his 
uncle, a wine merchant, as his 
father intended him to follow* 
that trade, and while in the 
Portuguese capital he made 
many friends, not only among 
the English residents but also 
among the Portuguese nobility. 

Returning to England he went 
back to school for a time, and 
became the pupil of a scholar 
who w*as to attain as great fame 
in letters as his pupil was to wi.i 
in the theatrical w*orld. 

The youth began to study 
law*, and then turned to mathe¬ 
matics, but on the death of his 
father he w*ent into partnership 
with his elder brother as a wine 
merchant. Business, however, 
had no attractions for him. His 
heart w*as in the drama, and 
when he was 25 he determined 
to become an actor. Appearing 
at Ipswich, he soon gained great 
popularity locally, and the same 
year he acted for the first time 
in London. Here his success w*as 
instantaneous. His fame spread 
far and wide and crowds flocked 
to see him on the stage. 

Then he went to Ireland, and 
in Dublin, during a very hot 
spell, the theatre w*as so crow*ded 
that many of the people became 
ill, and the fever from which 
they suffered w*as called after 
the actor’s name. 

In partnership with another he 
purchased Drury Lane Theatre, 
and there he remained for 29 
years, gaining a reputation as 
one of the most famous actors 
England has ever produced. 

The poet Pope, on seeing him 
act in one of Shakespeare’s plays, 
wrote to a peer friend : " That 
young man never had liis equal 
as an actor, and will never have 
a rival.” 

He had many friends, being 
a member of a literary and 
artistic circle wiiich included 
some of the most brilliant men 
of liis time. He w*as no mean 
poet, and w*rote many excellent 
prologues and epilogues for plays 
by other authors. 

When he was 62 he went, to 
spend Christmas in the country 
with a peer, and while there had 
a severe fit from wiiich he only 
recovered sufficiently to return to 
London to die. -He w*as buried with 
great pomp in 
Westminster 
Abbey, the 
pall-bearers in¬ 
cluding some of 
the most distin¬ 
guished states¬ 
men of the day, 
and among 
the mourners 
w ere many eminent literary men. 
Here is his portrait. Who w*as he ? 
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March to the *1?une from the Fifes of June 








DF MERRYMAN 

A iND you say you guarantee these 
canaries ? ” asked an intending 
customer. 

“ Guarantee them ! ” replied the 
dealer. “ Why, madam, I raised 
them from canary seed ! " 

3 3 ED 

Why is a hill like a lazy young 

dog ? 

Because it is a slope up . (slow 
oup). 

3 3 3 

What Am I? 

Jn cultured plot or woodland wild, 
Where Flora, decked in gor¬ 
geous bloom, 

Profusely strews her choicest gems, 
And violets shed their sweet per¬ 
fume. 

Where Father Thames his tribute 
brings, 

Anon to swell old Neptune's 
hoard, 

Pin there where rests his mighty 
frame, 

And all his slimy spoils are stored. 
\Vhere Earth's primeval forests 
stood, 

Now deep interred beneath the 
ground; 

Each scene* with diligence explore, 

In each, in all, may I be found. 

In me the weary find a friend, 

I yield relief, assuage their pain, 
in sickness soothe, in death support, 
E’en after death awhile sustain. 

dnstcttf next tvcck 

3 3 3 

Do You Live at Dewsbury ? • 

Dewsbury, spelt in old records 
Deusbereia, means David's 
burgh, and probably, the David 
is St. David, to whom the town or 
a church or monastery in its 
neighbourhood was dedicated. 

3 3 3 

What tongue can hurt you without 
speaking a word ? 

The tongue of your shoe, 
a a ed 

A Merciful Provision 
“ gUT I don’t think I deserve an 
absolute zero for my paper," 
remarked a student to a professor at 
an examination. 

“ Neither do I," was the reply; 
“but it is the lowest mark that 1 
am allowed to give." 

3 3 3 


Contradictory Proverbs 



\ cat may look at a king 



□ □ □ 

Why is it useless to give a horse 
food ? 

Because he cannot eat a bit. 


W HY are there so few horses in the 
Isle of Wight ? 

Because some visitors prefer 
Cowes to Ryde (cows to ride). 

3 3 3 

A Bad Egg-sample 



“ W E will only take one," ex¬ 
plained Snip, 

Who at heart is a kind little chap. 2 
“ One is surely enough for our tea, 

And I'll lower it down in my cap.” 

With their prize the sly Brownies 
raced home, 

For they knew it was wicked to 
steal. 

Snap had scrambled the tree for the 
egg, 4 

So they u scrambled " the egg for 
their meal! 

□ S3 
The Windsor Acrostic 
This double acrostic was written 
by Queen Victoria for the 
amusement of her children. The 
initials, read downwards, form a 5 
town in the north of England ; and - 
the finals, read upwards, tell what 
the town is noted for. 

A city in Italy; a river in Ger¬ 
many ; a city in the United 
States ; a town in North America; 
a town in Holland; the Turkish 
name for Constantinople ; a town 
in Finland; a city in Greece; a £ 
circle on the globe. Solution next week ~~ 
3 3 3 

The Way Out 

A tramp clambered over the wall 
into a garden just in time to 
escape the teeth of a bull-dog. The 
owner of the house came to the. 
door and shouted : 7 

“What are you doing in my ' — 
garden ? ” 

“ Well, sir," replied the tramp, 

“ I was coming in to ask you for 
something to eat, but now I’m 
afraid I must ask you to give the 
food to that dog." 

3 "3 ' 3 

Too Late 2 

A young man, to catch the 4.4, ■ 
Rushed in the railway station 
door, 

Said a guard, “ Man alive! 

It is now half-past five; 

You must come before 4 for 4.4*” 

3 0 3 

Tut ! Tut I 9 

“ JJave you heard the story of the ~~ 
two stags ? ” 

“ No." 

“ Dear! Dear ! ” 

“ Have you heard the story of the 
two deep holes ?" 

“ No." 

“ Well! Well! ” 1C 

3 3 3 

A Money-Maker 

“ If my plumes sell for gold, as 
folks say, 

'Tis a proof that I work for high pay; 

So I certainly ought,” 

Was the Ostrich’s thought, 

“To be getting ostricher each day!" 

3 3 3 - 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
A BtriH-trp Word. Levee 


A Puzzle in Rhyme 

Wild 

Iron 

Nile 

A Picture Puzzle 

Elephant. WheEL, stEPs, HAm- 
mock, pai.NT 


12 


Jacko Gets Busy 

IWTr. Jacko wasn't at all pleased when he found the house 
A * * wanted painting. 

“ It's a lot of money to find,” he said testily, “ and you 
can’t call your soul your own while the men are in the house.” 

Mrs. Jacko hated all the mess as much as anybody, but still, 
as she said, it wouldn’t be for long. 

The only person who really looked forward to the arrival 
of the painters was Jacko. He loved all the pots of paint and 
ladders, and made sure he would have some fun out of it all. 

But the painters turned out to be very surly fellows. They 
eyed Jacko with the deepest suspicion, and flatly refused to let 
him “ help,” as he called it. 

One day, when the men had been in the house several weeks, 
Mr. Jacko flew into a to\vering rage. ' * _ 

“ I can't stand the smell of paint any longer,” he roared. 
“ It's time the job was finished and we had a little peace.” 

But the painters said they would be at least another week. 
And they climbed up their ladders and went on with their 



Mr. Jacko was furious. He said two or three extra men ought 
to be put on the job, and he rushed out of the house to see about 
it. “ I'll see they get a move on 1 ” he shouted. 

And it wasn't long before another painter appeared on the 
scene. He wore a long white overall and an old bowler hat, 
and he climbed up a pair of steps and began painting. 

Mr. Jacko was delighted when he came back and found a new 
man had arrived already. 

“ Quick work, my dear,” he said to Mrs. Jacko, with a 
pleased smile. 

Mrs. Jacko certainly thought it was quick work when she saw 
the new painter. He painted at a great rate, and splashed 
the paint all over himself and the floor too. It really wasn’t 
safe to go near him, and Mrs. Jacko watched him from across 
the room. Suddenly she clutched Mr. Jacko's arm. 

“ Gracious me! The man's dishonest,” she exclaimed. “ He's 
weaving the overall I left in the kitchen .” 

“ And my howler hat! ” roared Mr. Jacko. He rushed up to 
the man and fairly pulled him off the steps. 

“ What d'ye think you are doing ? ” spluttered Mr. Jacko. 

41 Getting a move on,” said the man. And he climbed up the 
steps and went on painting ! It was Jacko . 


The paragraph on the right is a French translation of the paragraph on the left 


Tinned Eggs 

The use of tinned frozen 
eggs is reaching tremendous 
proportions in America. 

The eggs are tested, and then 
shelled and packed in wax-lined 
tins. The tins are placed in a 
cold room and kept in zero 
temperature till the contents are 
frozen, and then shipped all over 
the continent in railway refrig¬ 
erator cars. 

The majority of the eggs made 
up in this manner are used by 
hotels and restaurants. 

When they are preserved 
without the shells the work can 
be done much more reliably 
and economically. Over 50 
million .pounds of them were 
sold last year. 


Les CEufs Conserves 

La consommation des oeufs 
congelcs et emboites atteint 
des proportions gigantesques en 
Amerique. 

Les oeufs sont examines puis 
on enleve la coquille et on 
les met dans des boites de fer- 
blanc doublees de cire. Ces 
boites sont placees dans un 
frigorifere et main tenues a une 
temperaturede zero degre Fahren¬ 
heit, jusqu’a ce que le contenu 
soit gele'; apres quoi on les 
expedie par tout le continent 
dans des wagons frigoriferes. 

Ce sont les hotels et les res¬ 
taurants qui consomment la plus 
grande partie des oeufs ainsi 
conserves. 

Le fait de les emboiter sans 
les coquilles rend le travail beau- 
coup plus sur et plus economique. 
L’annee derniere on en a vendu 
plus de 50 millions de livres. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

The Treasure 

r T , HE children felt sure that 
A the funny old carved 
chest that Mr. Turvie the 
carpenter kept in his work¬ 
shop had a secret in it. 

It was always locked, and 
Mr. Turvie kept the key in his 
pocket, and none of the children 
had ever seen it open wTien 
they went to the shop. 

“ What can he keep in it ? ” 
Rosamund asked. “ Perhaps 
he's like Bluebeard, and has 
locked up all his wives in it,” 
said John; and that made 
Rosamund afraid of the chest, 
although she knew that Mr. 
Turvie didn't look a bit like 
Bluebeard, and had a nice, 
fat, comfortable wife who w T as 
ahvays smiling, at home. 

One day Colin came home 
and said he had seen Mr. Turvie 
carrying tw T o big bags into 
his shop, and when Colin went 
in he w*as just locking up 
his chest. 

“ It's a treasure 1 ” cried 
Colin. “ I expect Mr. Turvie 
is a miser and keeps his bags 
of gold in it.” 

“ A treasure chest! That's 
| wiiat it is. How 7 jolty f ” said 
John. *. “ Let's go and have 
[ another look at it.” 

Rosamund cried, “ We will 1 ” 
and out they all ran. When 
they reached the shop Mr. 
Turvie w 7 as out, and this was 
the time to have a good look 
at his secret. 

i They tried to lift the lid, 

| but it was as heavy as lead. 

Then John put his eye to a 
crack and cried : 

“I say, it is gold 1 I can 
see it gleaming ! ” 

When Mr. Turvie came in, 
he said: 

“ Well, I must feed my 
chickens.” And he took a key 



out of his pocket, saying, “ I 
don't let thieves help them¬ 
selves.” 

Then he opened the chest,, 
and the children saw 7 it w^as 
full of golden coni! 

” Oh, Air. Turvie ! We 
thought it w'as a treasure ! ” 
cried Rosamund. 

“ Well, so it is,” said old 
Mr. Turvie, with a twinkle. 
“For it's this good golden 
grain I give to my chickens 
that makes me able to sell the 
best eggs in the town.” 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. Aly 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest book for children in the world. 



The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for its. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14 $. a year; Canada, 13s. 6 d. See below. 


A CLEVER DOG • BIG BELL GOES TO AMERICA • A REHEARSAL IN THE AIR 



A Long Pull and a Strong Pull—The yachting season is now in full swing on the East Coast 
and here we see the crew of the Shamrock, the famous boat which competed for the America 
Cup, bracing the mainsail during a trip off Harwich. Yachting is an exhilarating sport 


The Dog Gives a Warning—This dog Iive3 near Berlin and belongs to a ferry keeper. When 
the ferry is ready to start, he runs and rings the bell to warn intending passengers, and, as he 
is always very punctual, he is a great favourite with everyone, and receives many choice titbits 



The Big Bell Goes to America—Here is the biggest 
of the great carillon of bells which has been made at 
Croydon for a New York church. It weighs 9i tons 
and is being lowered into the hold of a liner 



A Clipper Ship’s Last Home — In this picture we see one of the beautiful clipper 
ships which were so famous last century hard and fast on the rocks at Cape 
Cod, in Massachusetts, U.S.A., where it was driven while in full sail. Clippers 
used to attain a high speed by means of their enormous spread of canvas 



Packing Cotton in South Africa—In this picture we 
see young readers of the C.N. on a big cotton farm 
near Rustenberg helping to pack the cotton into 
bales for despatch by ox-wagon to the ginnery 



Building the Big Gas-Holder—A huge gas-holder which will hold 15 million cubic feet of gas 
has just been built at Los Angeles in America, and this picture shows the bottom, 250 feet 
across, being lowered into its concrete bed. It is one of the biggest in the world 


The Aeroplanes Rehearse for their Great Display—A very remarkable and impressive sight 
will be this year’s Royal Air Force Display, which is being held next week at Hendon. All the 
latest developments in the science of flying will be seen, and these machines are practising 


ENGINES OF 100 YEARS IN FULL COLOURS-SEE MY MAGAZINE FOR JULY 


The Children's Newspaper is printed and 
and for transmission by Canadian post. 


published every Thursday by the proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1022), ltd., The Fleet way House» Farringdon St., London, E.0.4. It.Is registered as a newspaper 
It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents: Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch; South At rica..^Central Isens Agency. 






































